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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.7 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883) 


MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.0O.. M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 

Hon. Secretary—CHARL™S MORLEY, F.R.C.M. 

Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 

Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: Kensington 3643.” 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to pu of both 


sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupils under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition 
Fee is {6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and Pupils sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 
practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 


The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 

There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is £12 12s. per Term. 
Entrance Fee {£2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra's House, 
adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Uady Superintendent. 

A.R.C.M. 


An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of ‘‘ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music” (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in December, April and 


September. Fee, £5 5s. 
[PATRONS’ FUND] 

The Royal College of Music Patrons Fund (founded by Lord Palmer, F.R.C.M.) for 
the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and the Lord Palmer 
Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 
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The Royal Academy of Music, 


YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 1 
INSTITUTED, 1822. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
and other Members of the Royal Family 
THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G 
ipal: SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D.Mus., LL.D 


Prin 
MICHAELMAS HALF-TERM BEGINS MONDAY, 5th NOVEMBER 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FROM 3lst OCTOBER 


SCHOLARSHI PS 78 Scholarships and Exhibitions for all subjects 

ORCHESTRA Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus. Re 
Tuesdavs and Fr s, 2—5 p.m. during the Term. 

OPERATIC, Choral and le Classes (Vocal and Instrumental 

SPECIAL COU RSI S. Conducting “Art of Speech, School Music and the Training of 


Teache rs 


hearsals, 


DIPLOMA IN TEACHING SCHOOL MUSIC Dipl. School Music, R.A.M 
This Diploma, conferred by Examination, states that successful candidates are 


qualified to organise, supervise and carry on teacl 
GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M.Lond Held jointly by the Royal Academy of Music 
aud the Roval College of Music 
JUNIOR SCHOOL Spe cial curriculum for pupils under 16 years of age 


L.R.A.M. Examinations during the St ner, Christmas and Easter Vacations Lastad 
of entry for Christmas Exam} ol Ist O or with lat 
12th November 
PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms and all further information from 
] RNEY PAR Secretar 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 


OF 


The Ropal Schools | |PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


e - 96, Wimpole Street, London, W. 1. 
of stlusic, #ondon. For instruction under his teachers, and 


(The Ropal Academy of Music and un de -r his supervision, on the lines laid down 
4 ec © ane wo 
4 in ‘‘Act of Touch First Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing,’’ ‘‘ Some Commentaries, 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC Relaxation Studies,” * ‘Child's First Steps,”’ 
Patron—His Majesty the King. Forearm Rotation,”’ ‘‘ Musical Interpr 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.@. Pianist’s 
WRITTEN AND PRACTICAL EXAMINA- ‘Method in Teaching,” The ‘Slur 
TIONS in all Grades throughout Great Britain Epit yme, ‘‘ The Visible and Invisible,”’ &c 
and Irelai times a year—March-April, : 
Ivelard these Cases Open to Professionals and Amateurs 
June-July and November-December. For 
dates of entry, see current Syllabus. Facilities and also to Children. 
are offered for the separate examination The staff consists of 41 Professors of great 
of candidates in Keyboard Instruments experience and platform reputation, all 
Stringed Instruments and Singing. trained by the Founder 
ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held Complete One-Year Training Course 
each year in March-April, June-July and for Teachers. 
November-December. For full particulars (Ac 1 by Registration Council 
omprises ecture Lessons Dy the rounder 
The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, and mpris in Psychology, Piano Mendiien 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing- 
or three years. class management. These lectures are also 


Separate Syllabuses for the Examinations in Music OPEN To NON-STUDENTS 

and in Elocution, Entry Forms, &c., obtainable post 

free from :— 
THE SECRETARY, For further particulars write— 


14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. Miss ELSIE NEVILLE, Secretary. 
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ORCHESTRA 

FANTASIC 1 DANCE (Full Score for Hire) 
F.O., 7/6 S.0.,6/- E.P., 8d. P.C., 2/- 
A SONG OF SUMME Score 7/6 
(Parts for Hire) 

CHORAL WORKS 
TWO UNACCOMPANIED PART SONGS 
to be Sung on a Summer night on the water 
(S.A.T.T.B.B.), with Tenor Solo 6d. 
SONGS OF FAREWELL Double Chorus 
and Orchestra. Vocal Score 3/- 
(Parts for Hire) Full Score 21/- 


SONGS WITH PIANO 
AVANT QUE TU NE T’EN AILLES 2/- 
IT WAS A LOVER a HIS LASS 

low (a—f), high (c sharp-a) 2/- 
SO WHITE, SO SOFT. ‘SO SWEET IS SHE 
low (g sharp—d sharp), high a sharp) 2/- 
SPRING, THE SWEET SPRIN 

low (b flat-f), heh (d-a) 2/- 

TO DAFFODILS, /ow (a sharp-e sharp), 
high (c sharp-g sharp) 2/- 
A LATE LARK Tenor Voice (Eng. & Ger. Text) 2 /— 
CYNARA Baritone ,, ( ,, » 


MUSIC FOR STRINGS 
SONATA No.2 Violin and Piano net 6/- 
SONATA No. 3 6/- 
SONATA No. 2 Viola and Piano 

(Trans. by L. Tertis) _,, {- 


SONATA No. 3 ditto oi 6/- 
SONATA ’Cello and Piano a 7/6 
ELEGY “a 2/- 
(a) CAPRICE (5) ELEGY ’Cello Score 7/6 
Solo and Chamber | comp 12/6 
Orchestra Extras, each 1/6 
AIR and DANCE Score and Parts 4/- 
2 Score 2/- 

for String Orchestra Extras, each 64. 


VOICE WITH ORCHESTRA 
(English or German Text) 

*A LATE LARK _ Tenor Solo Score 4/- 
*CYNARA Baritone Solo » 4/6 
*Orchestral parts for Hire 
¢IDYLL Soprano, Baritone and Orchestra 

Piano Score 6/- 
tScore and parts for Hive 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS :— 
BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD., 295, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Played by Mr. Albert Sammons and 
Mr. Gerald Moore 


Sonatina in C 


for 
Violin and Piano 
by 
Alfred M. Hale 


Price Three Shillings 


London : Novello and Company, Limited 


THE PACHMANN EDITION OF 


CHOPIN 


With the authentic fingering 
and phrasing of 


VLADIMIR de PACHMANN 


transcribed and with notes by 
MARGUERITE de PACHMANN-LABORI 


ETUDES Op. 10 


8s. 4. 

No. lin C 1 6 

8in E 

4in Csharp minor1 6 

5 in G flat 1 6 

9 in F minor 

11 in E flat 

12 in C minor 
Op. 66 


Fantaisie-Impromptu 2 - 


All pianists, of course, attach great importance to 
fingering, but with Pachmann it was the essence of his 
— method which he described as his life's 
work, 


AUGENER Lid. 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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BOOKS ON MUSIC 


WO important publications which 
are announced for the Autumn :— 


THE PURITANS AND MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 
By Percy A. SCHOLES 
pp. 387. 21s. net. 


| This attractive book records the result of 
| prolonged research into the alleged Puritan anti- 
| pathy to Music and Dancing, and presents, in §) 
revealing and entertaining fashion a vivid picture §) 
of active musical life in Puritan times. | 


|] ESSAYS IN MUSICAL ANALYSIS 
By Prof. DonaLD TovEy 
Vols. I & Il Symphonies. Each 10/6 net. 


These two volumes are the first instalment of 
Prof. Tovey y's pro mme notes originally written 
for the Reid Orchestral Concerts in Edinburgh. 
This valuable collection forms the complete collec- 
tion of the Professor’s notes, and will be comprised 
of five volumes, and a Glossary and Index = be 
published separately as the sixth volume. Vols. I 
and II deal with Symphonies, III with Concerts 
IV with Ilustrative music ‘and V with Vocal 

usic. 


Write for further particulars to the 
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. Soho Sq. Oxford Street London,W.1 


The School of English Charch Music 


S.P.C.K. HOUSE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


President 
His Grace The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 


Chairman of the Council : 
Sir Arthur Somervell 


Director : Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 
Warden of the College 


THE S.E.C.M. seeks by a policy of peaceful pene- 
tration and constructive ticiam to improve the 
standard of church music throughout the country. 
It is never an interloper. It goes only where its 
presence is sought. 
THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of choice 
+ i recommending only worthy music in the columns 
quarterly magazine ENGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC" and in "the advice it gives to its members 
privately. 
THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of 
performance by encouraging choirs to sing well 
only the music that is within their capacity, by 
issuing gramophone records, and by hol gather- 
ings of choirs. 
Nearly 1,000 choirs are now affiliated, but there 
are many more which are not yet affiliated ; some 
because they may not yet know of the work of the 
8.E.C.M.; and others, because they cannot afford 
to add to heir subscriptions at the present time. 
we you adopt one of these choirs, or help us to do 
by ending a subscription to the Secretary, 
C.¥., from whom all particulars, soy with 
: “chext nistory of the movement, may be obtained 
without obligation ? 


H. L. A. GREEN, 


Cheap Edition 
within reach of all lovers of 
Opera and students of Singing 


Jean de Reszke 


AND THE GREAT DAYS OF OPERA 
by CLARA LEISER 


with Preface by Amherst Webber and contribu- 
tions byW.Johnstone-Douglasand Rachel Morton 
384 pages fully illustrated 8s 6d 

‘A thorough and admirably written biography, 
which ali lovers of music will wish to 
possess’ Daily Mail 
*She has read everything that has been 
written about his life, his acting and his 
teaching, she has interviewed or written 
to everyone who knew him personally .. . 
We seemed again to take leave of that noble 
old man ' Steuart Wilson, Music and Letters 
‘A graphic and sympathetic account of the 
de Reszkes—for the book includes Edouard 
as well as Jean—their careers, their successes 
as artists, their crowning triumphs in two 
continents... Miss Leiser has made a read- 
able book, well fortified with authorities 
and competent on the musical side’ 

New York Times 


LONDON : GERALD HOWE 
HEFFER’S for 


| 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 


| UR stock of books 
] on all subjects, 
both new and second- 
_ hand, is very compre- 
hensive. Special attention is 
given to the supply of Books 
on Music, and interesting lists 
of new publications and of 
recent secondhand purchases 
are frequently issued. 


We are always prepared to 
pay good prices for any 
standard or current Books on 
Music. 


Are you on our Mailing List ? 


W. HEFFER & SONS 


LIMITED 
| CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Musicians will be interested to know that two well-known concerns 
interested in the production of scientific apparatus for electrical 


reproduction have, by close co-operation, 


evolved a range of 


instruments for Broadcast Reception and Gramophone Reproduction, 
which retain the original atmosphere and quality to a degree not 


generally considered possible. 


The apparatus has been developed 


along purely musical lines, and the results obtained are an achievement 


welcomed by music lovers and 


opportunity. 


should be heard at the earliest 


The makers invite the most searching criticism and are prepared to 
demonstrate by appointment to those interested, who should apply to 
The Secretary, Leander Service, 46, Gloucester Terrace, Lancaster 


Gate, W.2. 


Telephone Paddington 4756. 


The Editha Knocker 
School of Violin Playing, a 


67, FINCHLEY Rp., St. JOHN’s Woop, N.W.8 
Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 3324 
Students admitted for Violin, Viola, 
Ensemble. Teachers’ Training Class. 
ORCHESTRA on Wednesdays, 
from 10.30 to 1 p.m. 
Membership open to non-Students. 

One SCHOLARSHIP and one EXHIBITION 
competed for ANNUALLY in NOVEMBER. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary. 

AUTUMN TERM Commences 


September 17th, 1934. 


The Royal College of Organists 
KENSINGTON GORE, LONDON, 5S.W. 7 
A LECTURE 
ON 
ENGLISH ORGAN CASES 
WILL BE GIVEN BY 
THE REV. ANDREW FREEMAN, B.A., 
Mus.B., F.R.C.O. 

On Saturday, 20th October, 1934, at 3 p.m. 
The Lecture, which will be illustrated by Lantera 


Slides, will be given in the Theatre of the — 
College of Music, by the kind permission of the 
rector. 
Admission (free) by ticket only, to be obtained 


by postal application to the College. Early 
application is advised. Tickets will not be issued 


before October 12th. 
Telephone: FREDERICK. G. SHINN, 
Hon, Secretary 


Kensington 1765 


THE LONDON VIOLONCELLO SCHOO: 
10, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
Patron : Pablo Casals. Director : Herbert Walenn, F.R.A.M, 
Provides a graduated scheme of tuition so 
arranged as to meet the requirements and give 
the best and most suitable tuition to all 
Students—whether elementary or advanced. 
Special elementary Tuition for children. 
Prospectus can be obtained from the Secretar; — Miss Chenhall> 


NICHOLAS GATTY 
MUS.DOC.CANTAB. 
is prepare to undertake the revision and arrangement 
of MSS. and to advise on any matters concerning composi- 


tion and orchestration. 
For terms, &c, apply 29, Craven Terrace, W.2. 


Now Ready 


“ ” 
LYRIC POEMS (3/6) 
By G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE 
Also “‘ Writing Lyrics for Music Setting *’ (1/6) 
SIR EDWARD GERMAN (to the Authoress) : “‘ Your new 
book of ‘Lyric Poems’ I think delightful. Your poetic 
nature seems to be inexhaustible, and I am sure we are all 
thankful that this shorid be 80. I heartily congratulate 
you: I think you are wonderful.” 
From SIR EDWARD ELGAR: “ Many thanks for your 
charming volume.” 
“Mrs. Hubi-Newcombe is one of the few successful lyric 
writers of the present generation.” 
THE CHANNING PRESS, Paris and London: 
8, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


Please mention Music AND LETTERS 
when writing to Advertisers. 
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thner Studios 
23, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Studios supplied 
with new 
Bluthner Pianos 


— at the above address. 
€ and several smaller roonis are avatlable to 


For particulars, apply to: 


ctures, &c., 
teachers of music. 


have now been 
A large room suitable for 


BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23, Wigmere Street, Lentea, W.1 


WIGMORE HALL 


STUDIOS. 


These ener appointed Studios are the recognised 


centré of 
Grand piano in every room. 
convenience. 


are now out of print: Vol. 1, Nos. 


best musical activities. Forty-five Studios. 
Lift and every comfort and 
Low inclusive terms, or from 1s. 6d. per hour. 
38, WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 


Apply: 
Tel. : Welbeck 1789. 


OUT OF PRINT. 


The following numbers of Music & Letters 
1 and 


2; Vol. 3, No. 2; Vol. 7, No. 3; Vol. 9, No. 4; 
Vol. 10, Nos. 2 and 3. 


A 
CRAMER 


GRAND 
PIANO 


Delivered on 
payment of First 
Instalment of 2 gns. 
Messrs. Cramer under- 
take in their large 
Factories at Kentish Town 
repairs to any make of 
U pright or Grand Pianoforte. 
Estimates given free of charge. 
Established 1824. 


w. 
CRAMER Moorgare 
128, Kensington High St., W. 
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RECORDED MUSIC 


offers you the Unusual—the music you 
hear so rarely in the concert hall~ 
to study and enjoy at home. Here are 


recent examples :— 


SECOND STRING TRIO (1933) 
(Paul Hindemith) Three Records 
SIMON GOLDBERG (Violin): 
PAUL HINDEMITH (Viola): 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN (’Cello). 
LX311—LX313, 6s. each 
This work was broadcast early this year by these artists. 


Of the composer’s modern compositions, his ‘Second 
String Trio’ is certainly one of the most discussed. 


THE AGE OF GOLD (Ballet) 


(Schostakowitsch) 
1:—Russian Dance 
Blé, 4s. 
2:—Polka | 
DNIEPROSTRO!I (Dnieper Water 


Power Station) from “ 2nd Descrip- 
tive Suite.” (J. Meytuss) 


STEEL FOUNDRY (from “ Symphony 
of Machines.’’» (A. Mossolow) 


+LBI7, 4s. 


Both above records by ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIQUE (of Paris) conducted 
by JULIUS EHRLICH (of the State 
Opera, Leningrad). 


Free Descriptive Leaflet given with this issue. 


Here are records of the most highly specialised aspect of 
mechanical evolution, and as an interesting contrast, the 
“ Polka” and “ Dance Russe,”” where novelty and beauty 
abound. The unique record depicting the Water Power 
Station, and the Steel Foundry amazes by it realism:— 
massive machinery translated into a medley of musical 
sounds which produce a remarkable rhythm. 


+On Sale in British Isles only 


THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH—Suite 
(Bizet) Two Records 

1:-Prelude ; 2:-Aubade ; 3:-Serenade ; 

4:—March; 5:—Gipsy Dance. 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM Conducting 
LONDON PHIL. ORCHESTRA 


LX317—LX318, 6s. each 


On the opening night of the Russian Ballet at Covent 
Garden, Sir Thomas Beecham inserted this Suite as a 
special item. The audience, enraptured, insisted on it 
repetition. Night after night it Aad to be repeated 
Recordings were demanded, and after careful preparation 
(twenty-five rehearsals as Sir Thomas insisted) these 
wonderful records were made. 


OCTET FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 
(I. Stravinsky) Two Records 


MOYSE (Flute); GODEAU (Clarinet) ; 
DHERIN and PIARD (Bassoons) ; 
FOVEAU and VIGNAL (Trumpets) ; 
LAFOSSE and DELBOS (Trombones). 


Conducted by the Composer — 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 


LX308—LX309, 6s. each 


Stravinsky has his admirers as well as critics, and any new 
work by the composer usually creates a sensation in music 
circles. Here, Stravinsky himself, conducts his eleven- 
year-old ‘‘ Octet.” For the artists he has drawn from the 
finest French musicians playing their respective instru- 
ments. 


Prices not valid in Irish Free State 
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j Ys LB. » recordings post -free: 
“Gi @ Columbia, 96 - 108, 
ON SALE Clerkenwell Road, 
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THE DIARY OF ROBERT AND CLARA SCHUMANN 


Ropert AND CLARA ScHUMANN were married on September 12, 1840, 
the eve of her twenty-first birthday. The following day they began 
a joint diary, which they kept until the end of 1843. This has now 
been published for the first time, practically in full, in 
Robert Schumann; ein Lebensbild meines Vaters, by Eugenie 
Schumann, the composer’s only surviving daughter (Leipzig, 1931: 
Koehler und Amelang). 

The following extracts will, it is hoped, give English readers an 
interesting glimpse into the early married life of two great artists. 


My BELOVED WIFE, 


This little book that I am starting today has for us a deep signifi- 
cance : it is to be a diary of all that concerns us in our domestic and 
married life; to be a record of our wishes and our hopes, and the 
means whereby we may convey to one another any requests we may 
have to make, for which words may not suffice; and to be a mediator 
and reconciler should we chance to misjudge or misunderstand each 
other. Im short it will be a good and faithful friend, to whom we 
may always come with open hearts. . . 

Our diary is to be written up week by week by you and me alter- 
nately, and handed over every Sunday morning, if possible at 
breakfast time. . . . The entry for the preceding week shall there- 
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upon be read, either aloud or otherwise according to the nature of 
the contents. Anything forgotten shall be added... . 

One feature of our Tagebiichelchen® shall be criticism of our 
artistic efforts and performances; it shall include an exact record of 
the pieces you have mastered, of your compositions, and of anything 
new that you have learnt and what you think of it. The same shall 
apply to me. 

If you agree with this, please sign your name under mine; and let 
us add three words for a talisman to bring us all the happiness that 
life has to offer: ‘ Faith, Industry and Thrift.’ 


13th September, 1840. Ropert SCHUMANN. 
Your devoted wife, 
CLARA. 
13th to 20th Sept., 1840. RosERt : 


Few events, but happiness in plenty. My wife is a treasure that 
grows greater day by day. If only she knew how happy she makes 
me! We celebrated the 18th in style. Started early for Grimma, 
the two of us alone, in glorious weather. 


20th to 27th Sept. CLARA : 


Before I begin the new week I must tell you, my dear Husband, 
that I have never spent such a happy time as these last few days, 
and that I am undoubtedly the happiest wife in the world. . . 

20th Sept. We have begun the Bach Fugues. Robert points out to 
me where the subject comes in. The study of fugues is most interest- 
ing and I enjoy it more every day. Robert gave me a good blowing- 
up for doubling one passage in octaves and thus incorrectly adding 
a fifth part to a four-part composition. He was right to reprimand 
me, and I was cross with myself for not having felt this. Every 
evening I have started practising Chopin’s E minor Concerto again, 
and I am also seriously studying Robert’s compositions. I have a 
dangerous rival in the Rieffel, whose playing of his works, as I 
gathered from a remark of his, he prefers to mine. This made rather 
an impression on me. He said she played the pieces more correctly 
than I; that may wel] be, for I always grasp a piece as a whole and 
so overlook many small but important nuances, of which Robert’s 


o Translation would take the bloom off this delicate double diminutive. 
—Tr. 
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music is so full—I might say indeed that almost every note has its 
significance. In my preoccupation with the piece itself I don’t give 
enough attention to the interpretation; I must mend my ways, and 
really will try to come up to his ideal. .. . 

Robert's song-cycle, which he gave me on my birthday (Myrten) 
and the one he gave me before, are a treasure; I feel I want to steep 
myself in them. What a wealth of imagination and depth of feeling 
there is in these songs! 


27th Sept. to 4th Oct. Roser : 


We had an argument about your interpretation of my pieces. But, 
Klirchen, you are not right. The composer, and he alone, knows 
how his compositions should be performed. If you thought you could 
do it better, it would be as if a painter, for instance, imagined he 
could make a better tree than the Almighty. He can paint a more 
beautifu'’ one, no doubt, but then it would simply not be the one he 
wanted to reproduce. That is the long and the short of it. I don’t 
say that in certain isolated cases, where the performer is an eminent 
artist, exceptions to this rule may not be of interest; but it is always 
better for the executant to give us the composer, and not himself. 

My Clara has been most industrious; she is quite mad on music, in 
fact. I have heard her practising both the old and the new studies 
of Chopin, also some of Henselt, several things of Bach, and my 
Fantasy and Kreisleriana. Also Beethoven’s F minor Sonata. We 
are continuing our daily study of the ‘ 48.’ 

A new Ballade by Chopin, published yesterday, is dedicated to me. 
This has given me more pleasure than a royal decoration. . . . 


4th to 18th Oct. RoBERrt : 


Last Sunday morning Clara played the C major Sonata of 
Beethoven as I have never heard it played before; so also, when 
Moscheles was present, she played some of the Kreisler pieces, and 
on Thursday evening, at a party we gave, the Trios of Moscheles and 
Mendelssohn. 


18th to 25th Oct. CLARA : 


Monday 19th. Robert says he cannot compose just now, which 
depresses him. This grieves me very much. Doesn’t he remember 
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all he has composed during this last year? Must the mind never rest? 
Surely it will burst forth later with all the greater power. . . 


8th to 15th Nov. Ropert : 

We have given up the idea of going to Petersburg, but we may go 
to Copenhagen. We have talked a lot about Paris, and have decided 
to go there later on for a long stay. May we stick to that! But 
first I should like to write a Piano Concerto and a Symphony. I have 
composed enough songs (more than a hundred), but I find it difficult 
to get away from them. I have set the fine ‘ Rheinlied ’ of Becker, 
which was published a few days ago and which all Germany is talking 
about. I discovered how hard it is to write music that the people 
can sing. 


22nd to 29th Nov. Roser : 

A short cycle of poems by Kerner is ready. They have given Clara 
some pleasure—and some pain, for she must purchase my songs at 
the cost of silence and invisibility. . . . 


29th Nov. to 6th Dec. CLARA : 

I am always tired and limp nowadays, and it makes me sad to think 
that it may be long before I get back my old strength. I want to do 
so for Robert's sake, for it is terrible for a man always to have a 
moping wife about the house. But with it all Robert is so kind and 
affectionate and comforting that he usually dissipates my doleful 
thoughts. 

The Rheinlied is now in its fifth edition. Robert has set it for male 
voice quartet and sent it to Weimar, where it is to be sung. He has 
also arranged it for Chorus and Orchestra, and it is to be sung next 
Sunday in the Schiitzenhaus. All the Rheinlieder are to be sung 
there, and people are to vote for the one they like best—good fun for 
the audience, no doubt, but not so much for the composers! 


6th to 13th Dec. RosErt : 

I must be brief to-day, for as usual at the end of the year there 
is much to be done. 

Clara is well and as dear to me as ever. I find her at the piano 
every day ; and she is right, for she must practise or her technique will 
suffer. Later we must arrange matters differently, so that she can 
play as often as she wants to. 

I too have not been idle—the Kerner cycle is practically finished, 
and a lot of things have gone to press in the last few days. Do not 
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think me petty-minded if I put down what my compositions have 
brought in this year: I have already received 240 thalers; there are 
830 thalers outstanding for MS. sold, and I have more still unsold, 
which I value at not less than 840 thalers. That is not a bad contri- 
bution to our living expenses. 


20th to 27th Dec. Roper : 

Christmas week is upon us. How I should like to describe it, and 
all the joy and the presents my beloved Clara has given me! In 
particular I was delighted with three songs, which, though they are 
full of her old youthful ardour, yet show her to be maturer as a 
musician. We have had the happy thought of publishing them 
intermixed with some of mine. That would make a charming 
collection. 


8rd to 10th Jan., 1841. RoseErt : 

I am full of this idea of publishing a book of songs together with 
Clara. During the week to Monday 11th I finished nine from the 
Liebesfrihling of Riickert, and I think I have recaptured my own 
particular style. It is now Clara’s turn to set some of them. Do 
so Klarchen! 


10th to 16th Jan. Cuara (in Robert’s writing) : 

Not much of interest last week to note. I was unwell most of the 
time and only managed to pluck up my spirits one evening, which 
we spent very pleasantly at A. Harkort’s. There were a lot of artists 
there, among others Mendelssohn, David, and Ole Bull. I had not 
intended to play, least of all the Mendelssohn Trio, with which I 
was quite out of practice. However, it went better than I dared hope, 
and Mendelssohn, who had pressed me to play in it, seemed 
satisfied. 

I have several times sat down to the poems of Riickert that Robert 
has given me to set, but have been able to do nothing with them— 
I have not the gift of composition. On Saturday and Sunday Robert 
was very seedy, and could only eat with difficulty owing to a sore 
throat. He was very annoyed about it, saying that there was nothing 
worse than not being able to eat. I couldn’t help agreeing with 
him! By Sunday evening he was rather better, and enjoyed his food. 


17th to 23rd Jan. Ciara (in Robert's writing) : 
Thursday 21s:. To-day was the first of the Historical Concerts of 
Bach and Hindel. There is nothing to say against the concert except 
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that there were too many beautiful things in it. Mendelssohn began 
with Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. He played it peerlessly, 
as also the Hiindel Variations in the second part of the programme. 
But I can never really get on good terms with the Fantasy; to me 
it is simply a hotch-potch of passage work, from which I get no 
musical enjoyment whatever.‘ 

The Chaconne (what is a Chaconne?) I enjoyed immensely—David 
played it beautifully. But according to Robert the crowning glory 
of the evening was the Crucifixus, Resurrexit and Sanctus from 
Bach’s great B minor Mass, which I too delighted in. 


24th to 30th Jan. CLARA : 

To-day, Monday (25th Jan., in Robert’s writing) Robert practically 
finished his Symphony. He has composed it mainly at night—my 
poor Robert has already had several nights with hardly a wink of 
sleep, working on it. He calls it the ‘ Spring Symphony "—it is 
tender and poetical, like all his musical thought. On Tuesday he put 
the finishing touches to it, so it was begun and ended in four days. 
If only we had an orchestra ready to hand! I must say, my dear 
husband, that I never knew you were so clever; every day I stand 
more in awe of you. 

80th Jan. Next week you shall take your turn at the diary—I insist 
on calling you to order and will take no excuse. A few lines will do; 
that is worth more than ten pages by me. 


31st Jan. to 6th Feb. CLARA : 

I see I must be patient another week after all. I realise that the 
Symphony must have precedence, and so I won't bother you with 
this diary any more. 


14th to 21st Feb. Rosen : 
After five weeks’ silence I now write to you again, dear Reader. 
I have had many happy hours with my Symphony. It is now practi- 
cally complete ; but such a work is only quite complete when it has 
been heard. I am grateful to the good genius that has enabled me to 
finish a full-size work like this in so short a time. The sketch for 
the whole Symphony was ready in a week, and that means a lot. . . 
We may perhaps give a concert together. It would be a great thing 
for me if I could get the Symphony performed this year. Clara knows 


(2) a very piece is one that my mother afterwards played magnificently. 
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that, but cannot decide yet. However we must soon make up our 
minds, and then set to work with a will. I suspect that a little less 
modesty would not harm either of us; but we do not fit in with the 
workaday world, and its tricks and dodges. Even so, with industry 
and honesty of purpose we shall attain something, so we will leave 
the rest to our good geniuses. 


22nd to 28th Feb. CLARA : 


On Saturday 27th I at last got my grand piano back after a two- 
years’ separation.’ My joy was great, but greater still was a feeling 
of deep sorrow that came over me when I looked at it, for it brought 
the whole unhappy past back to me so clearly—and yet I cannot 
stifle a feeling of affection for my father.“ 


lst to 7th Mar. Rospert : 


On Friday 6th I went straight to Mendelssohn with my score. I 
was anxious to have his opinion of it. What he said astonished me; 
he always sees and goes straight to the point. it was remarkable 
that most of his corrections were to passages I had altered, and 
usually agreed with my first sketches. A penetrating eye! 


8th to 14th Mar. CLARA : 

On Wednesday 10th Mendelssohn called and spent several hours 
with Robert on the Symphony. He likes it, at which I am overjoyed. 
He surprised me with a delightful little present—Goethe’s ‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,’ in a tiny edition, charmingly bound. 

This week we dined at the N’s, but I was still hungry when I got home. 
Evidently she had provided for more delicately constituted guests than 
Robert and I seem to be. 


14th to 21st Mar. Rosert : 

The prospects for the concert are favourable; it is now fixed for 
the 27th, and we are working stoutly for it. The beautiful early spring 
days, though, have drawn us out of doors a lot. 

I was pleased when Mendelssohn told me that during the first few 
years after he was married he and his wife kept a similar diary to 


(3) From her father.—E. 8. 
(4) It will be remembered that owing to Wieck’s violent and insensate 


opposition to Sc humann’s marriage with Clara he was forced to bring an 
action in the Courts for legal sanction to it without Wieck’s consent. This 


he won.—Tr. 
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this. Later they let it drop; that we will never do. (In Clara’s 
writing : Certainly not!) 


22nd to 29th Mar. CLARA : 

This week passed quietly except Friday, which was a red-letter day. 
Robert’s Symphony had its first rehearsal, and to the delight of all 
present it went off splendidly. It is a masterpiece of invention and 
execution. Mendelssohn was very pleased and conducted with great 
care and affection. 

Sunday 27th. Mendelssohn brought round the Duet he has com- 
posed for my concert. We played it through, but he was dissatisfied 
with it and flew into a comic rage because parts of it did not sound as 
well as he had expected them to. He played us some of his Songs 
without Words, including a very lovely Volkslied. 


29th Mar. to 4th Apr. Roser : 

On 81st the famous Schumann concert took place—a*happy and 
never-to-be-forgotten evening. My Clara played like a master; she 
was in a mood of exaltation, and the whole audience was enthusiastic. 

For me, too, the day was the most important in my life. My wife 
realised this, and took almost more joy in the success of my Symphony 
than in her own... . 


11th to 25th Apr. Ropert : 

Have had the happy thought of composing a Symphony for the 
unveiling of the statue of Jean Paul, on 15th November. That will 
want a lot of preparatory study and the help of my good genius. It 
shall be called Sinfonia Solemnis. 

The hostility of Clara’s father often overshadows our happiness. 
But after all he has never done anything to deserve our good will, so 
we cannot help it. The libel action against him is finished; he has 
got eighteen days imprisonment. This has at least given me the 
satisfaction I owed to myself. 


2nd to 9th May. CLARA : 

Robert is now orchestrating his second big work—an Overture, 
Scherzo, and Finale—we have not yet made up our minds what it is 
to be called. He also has some new ideas for a Piano Fantasy with 
Orchestra—may they come to fruition! 


10th to 22nd May. Rosert : 
Clara’s father has been here. In his tom-fool presumption he called 
my Symphony the Wéiderspruchssymphonie  (‘ Contradiction ’ 
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Symphony). So little does the man know about creative work that he 
imagines one can do it or refrain from doing it at will. But we 
couldn’t help laughing at the name. 


24th to 30th May. Ciara : 

On Thursday 27th we dined with Dr. Hirtel. A small party, but 
very pleasant, and the food excellent. Forgive my referring to such 
mundane things, but after all food and drink do play a fairly important 
part in life, and you know you don’t despise them yourself! 


31st May to 6th June. Ciara : 

8rd. Mendelssohn came to see us today. He does not want to leave 
Leipzig, and it is to be hoped that he will return. He talked a lot 
about starting a Music School here, which seems to me an excellent 
idea. 


6th to 21st June. CLARA : 


Come, come, Robert! Am I to keep this diary alone? How shall 
I catch up with the last fortnight, when a lot of things have slipped 
my memory? However I will try. 

Mendelssohn called last week. He played, and so did I. Robert 
showed him his latest compositions, which several times brought a 
smile of pleasure to his face. He had with him a little Song without 
Words for the Supplement, and played it—also one of his fugues and 
a Volkslied, which I like so much and which nobody plays as he does. 


(On July 1 they started for a short tour of the ‘ Saxon Switzerland.’) 


4th te 11th July. Ropert : 


Friday 9th. We got back to Leipzig this morning. We had looked 
forward to this little trip for a long time. . . . I particularly wanted 
to observe how we should behave when away from home and among 
strangers. Neither of us takes quickly to people we do not know, 
and so it was on this occasion: we kept ourselves to ourselves and 
found pleasure enough in our own company. 

The part we visited is well worth seeing. But unfortunately it was 
largely spoilt for me by the discomfort I always feel in high places, 
especially on the edge of a precipice. My hair still stands on end 
when I think of that awful bridge we had to cross to get from the 
Bastei down to the Amselgrund. 

The 4th was a glorious day. We started early, in the cool, clean 
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freshness of the morning, and walked up the Schandauertal by the 
side of a bustling brook, to the foot of the Kuhstall. At the top we 
were splendidly rewarded for our climb. Here nature has made 
wonderful play with gigantic rocks, and the real Switzerland has 
nothing to equal it. Then breakfast, which tasted extraordinarily 
good. The coachman’s wife, a quiet, decent woman, followed us at a 
distance all the way, and several times brought Clara a handful of 
bilberries or strawberries. . . . 


We arrived back at Schandau in high spirits, and had a bath 
at the Bad. There was a terrible old piano there, which it was a job 
to get anything out of. . . . Clara played a Chopin Study—certainly 
the first time anything of Chopin’s has been heard in this valley! 
All Schandau would have rushed to listen if they had known who was 
playing, and at the same time criticising the instrument. 


Monday 5th. To-day we left in the mail-coach for Freiberg, where 
we sent a message for Becker to come in and join us.© He was 
surprised and pleased to see us. In the afternoon a walk to a pretty 
little place in the hills nearby. I had almost forgotten the most 
important thing: we had first been to see the fine Silbermann organ. 
The organist improvised a prelude and postlude in C sharp minor to a 
Bach Fugue in D minor, which made us laugh heartily. Clara also 
played; she would be a fine player in no time. We made up our 
minds to take organ lessons in Leipzig. 


On 9th July we returned to Leipzig, glad to get back to our snug 
little home. We had stayed in Dresden for the 7th and Sth in the 
hope of hearing the Ungher® and Mariani, but were disappointed. 
We saw a play at the new theatre, which must be one of the most 
gorgeous in existence. One somehow feels that one has gone up in 
the world when one is in a magnificent building, though in this 
present case it may be that a person of fastidious taste would not 
altogether approve of the interior decoration. But away with 
criticism, where there is so much that is beautiful! 


I have not yet begun even to think about composing again or even of 
finishing my uncompleted works. When I have not composed for a 
long time I find it difficult to bring myself to return to it. To make 
up for this I have spent many pleasant hours reading Goethe's 


(S) Becker had been the means of bringing the lovers together again after 
an enforced separation. 

(6) Caroline Ungher, a famous contralto, born 1805 near Pest. At a concert 
of works by Bee*hoven on May 7, 1824, says Grove, she had the happy idea 
of turning the ceaf man round to the audience, so that he might see the 
applause that he could not hear. 
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Wahrheit und Dichtung and have enjoyed to the full this great, 
salutory, all-embracing spirit. 

Clara and I will soon begin playing from score again. We have done 
the second and fourth Symphonies of Beethoven and four Overtures 
of Mozart, and are now working at the Egmont Overture. I have 
decided to collect a little library of my favourite orchestral works, and 
have in fact already begun to do so. 

I have a great desire to write an opera, and have been toying with 
the idea of something of Calderon’s. Have started on the ‘ Bridge of 
Mantible.’ 


18th July to 8th Aug. Ropert : 

What a lot I could write about the last few weeks if only I had time 
to spare for diarizing! I must take the line of least resistance, and 
be fragmentary. 

Work: Clara is practising a lot of Beethoven, also Schu-und 
Ehemdnnisches ; she has also been a great help to me in putting my 
Symphony, which is now almost ready for press, into shape. At the 
same time she is reading the Life of Goethe and, when needs must, 
slicing beans. But music comes first, at which I am very glad. 

I have composed nothing new, but there’ is still something to be 
done to the old stuff. The D minor Symphony is nearly finished, 
the A minor Fantasy has been tidied up and is ready for performance 
—likewise the B flat Symphony after a rehearsal we had this week. 

Now I have been made entirely happy by Thomas Moore's ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri,’ and I think something good may come of it for the 
cause of Music. 

There seems to be little of Calderon's I can use except possibly the 
‘ Bridge of Mantible.’ I have also read ‘The Wonder-working 
Magician,’ of which Goethe used a lot for Faust. 

I have often been unwell recently. Clara on the whole ie is in good 
health, for which we must be thankful. We are looking forward to 
next month between hope and fear. Courage, Clara! 


8th to 22nd Aug. CLARA : 
Friday 18th. Robert’s Symphony was rehearsed again to-day at 

the Gewandhaus with a few small alterations he had made to it. 

These were mostly improvements. How glad I was to hear this lovely 


() A pleasing but pee little joke, which is untranslatable. 
Ehemann = husband.— 
(8) Lalla Rookh.—Tr. 
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work again, though to be sure it did not hang together quite so well 
under David as under Mendelssohn. 

I also played the A minor Fantasy‘; unfortunately in this hall 
the pianist himself gets no pleasure (I mean when the hall is empty), 
for he neither hears himself nor the orchestra. However I played 
it twice and thought it glorious. Properly rehearsed, it must be a 
perfect joy to the audience. The piano is most subtly interwoven 
with the orchestra—one cannot think of the one without the other. 
I am looking forward to playing it one day in public, when however 
it must go rather differently from the way it went at today’s 
rehearsal. Still, Robert was pleased. He would have liked to hear 
it, and I to play it, several times running. 

Tuesday 17th. My work is not going smoothly—not so, however, 
with Robert. He has put the finishing touches to his Fantasy, 
taking out a horn or a bassoon here and there. Now, as I write, he 
is working on his Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, in order to get this 
also finished as soon as possible. 


17th Sept., 1841. Ropert : 


On ist Sept. my Clara presented me with a daughter. . . 
She arrived at ten minutes to eleven to the accompaniment of thunder 
and lightning, for a storm had just broken out. Both have made 
good progress. Clara’s mother came from Berlin, and on 13th Sept., 
Clara’s twenty-second birthday, the baby was christened wifh the 
name of Marie. Clara’s mother, my brother and Mendelssohn stood 
godparents. °) 


27th Sept. to 24th Oct. Roser : 


The last few weeks have not been altogether fruitless: a small 
Symphony, in C minor, is already fairly complete in my head, the 
proofs of the B flat are sent off, and a lot more. Clara also has 
finished a small composition, in which dwells the spirit of beauty. 
She may now play again seriously, though the Artist, it is true, must 
give up many an hour to the Mother. 

On 8rd the Subscription Concerts begin. They will have their work 
cut out to maintain the same high standard as under Mendelssohn. 


24th Oct. to 14th Nov. CLARA: 
On 24th Bétticher, Hirschbach (a melancholy genius), and Wenzel 
came to dinner. Much wine was drunk and much music made. It 


(9) The first movement of the Piano Concerto, op. 54.—E. 8. 
(10) Madame Devrient is forgotten.—E. 8. 
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was the first time for years that I had played Robert’s F sharp minor 
Sonata—it charmed me anew, and I think it is one of his most 
splendid works. 

On Sunday Mendelssohn came to inspect his god-daughter. He 


seemed to be pleased with her. . . . He was glad once more to have 

turned his back on Berlin, which he hates. My mother should hear 

that! 
14th Nov. to lst Dec. Ropert : | 
Clara has practised a lot for the Weimar trip. We started on the  ? 


18th, and arrived at 4 the next day. In the evening a concert in the 
theatre. Clara played the Mendelssohn Capriccio and a Fantasy of 
Thalberg beautifully. The Symphony sounded better than I expected me .% 
—the Weimar folk are free with their applause. The Court was i 
present. ... 

On Thursday 25th, evening, a concert in the Palace. Royalty very 

agreeable to Clara—Liszt had arrived—great joy—we met him in our 

hotel—champagne flowed like water—he very amiable. We stayed 

till Friday on his account. He played—you can tell his playing 

through closed doors. . . . 


Ist to 31st Dec. : 

On the Ist Liszt came from Weimar. In the afternoon we rehearsed 
the ‘ Hexameron ’ together. 

On Thursday 2nd we gave a dinner in his honour—my first big ; > 
effort as hostess. The Freges, Hirtels and Davids were among the toe: | 
guests. Liszt enlivened the party with his brilliant conversation, and pe | 
played a little—enough to show his mastery of the pianoforte, which re a: 

. he certainly plays more marvellously than anyone else. . . . aS 

On Monday 6th he and I played the Duet, and the reception the 
public gave it can be better imagined than described. It created a 
furore, and we had to repeat part of it. . . . In the interval Liszt 
was kind enough to present me with a bouquet, which the public 
warmly applauded. I had a very good reception at my first appearance, 
and the audience became more and more appreciative as the concert 
progressed, although, as Robert truly said, I was not playing as well 
as I often do... . 

After the concert Liszt gave a very récherché supper—it started 
with oysters and trout. We were both very tired and went home early, 
leaving the others to what was probably a late night. dl 

On Thursday 16th Liszt played for the last time—the Emperor ek, i 
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Concerto, magnificently, then Robert's Fantasy, in a terribly vulgar 
style, and finally the Galop... . 

On Friday we gave a little party. Liszt came, but very late as 
usual. He seems to like keeping people waiting for him, a habit I 
object to. He is like a spoilt child : good-natured, domineering, kind, 
arrogant, liberal and generous, often severe with people—a strange 
mixture indeed! However, we have become very fond of him, and he 
for his part has always been most kind and friendly to us. 

The days have passed quickly up to Christmas Eve. I tried to 
compose something for Robert, and lo and behold, I succeeded! I 
managed to finish the Ist and 2nd movements of a Sonata, which at 
least had the effect of giving my dear husband a little surprise. He 
presented me and baby Marie with a charming Wiegenlied,“) which 
he composed on Christmas afternoon. 


EvcEene ScHuMANN. 


trans. G. D. H. 


(To be concluded.) 


(1) Schlummerlied. (Albumblatter, op. 124.)—E. 8, 
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HANDEL’S ‘ JOSEPH’ 


Hanpe.'s ‘ Joseph’ enjoys the distinction of being the only one of 
his oratorios that has never been published by Novello. It was printed 
in full score soon after it was written, again about 1787 when 
Samuel Arnold started to bring out his uniform edition of all Handel's 
works, and again in 1857 for the Handel Society, but Handel scholars 
as a whole seem to have been little acquainted with the work. Only 
Rockstro gives any account of the music, and only Schoelcher is 
reliable about early performances. Streatfield actually says that 
* Joseph ’ has never been published in vocal score, so, as I myself 
possess a copy, perhaps a description of it would be of some interest. 

It is an oblong volume, about 10 inches by 7, published by 
D'’Almaine & Co., of 20, Soho Square. The piano accompaniment 
is arranged by one J. Addison, who, Grove tells us, was a double bass 
player who came to London about 1790, married a well-known 
singer, and later spent his time arranging and composing operas 
for Covent Garden. He seems to have retired from the latter 
occupation in 1820, but did not die until 1844. The firm 
of Goulding, D’Almaine and Potter had moved to Soho Square 
in 1811, and Goulding must have died soon after, but accord- 
ing to Grove there is no record of the firm being known as 
D'’Almaine and Co. before 1835, by which time Addison must have 
been too old for serious work. So we can only say that this edition 
probably appeared sometime between 1820 and 1830. An advertise- 
ment at the end of my copy states that Addison was editing a 
number of Handel's choral works for D’Almaine, and also Haydn's 
‘ Creation,’ but the whole edition is extremely rare, and it is doubtful 
if some of the promised volumes ever appeared. In the R.C.M. 
Catalogue, for instance, only ‘ Jephtha’ can be found in the 
D’Almaine edition. My grandfather, whose principal interest in life 
was Handel, spent twenty years looking for a copy of ‘ Joseph,’ and 
it was not until 1883 that he acquired the one that I am describing, 
and scribbled his delight at the purchase on the fly-leaf. 

The volume cost, when new, 15s., as the frontispiece informs us. 
Under the title appear the words ‘ first performed in the year 1746.’ 
Actually ‘ Joseph ’ was composed in August, 1748, and received its 
first performance at Covent Garden on March 2 of the following year. 
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Arnold’s edition of 1787 has the same error on its title page, and this 
no doubt misled Addison. D’Almaine evidently took pains with his 
edition; it is very well engraved, and great care has been taken to 
see that every chorus, solo and recitative ends exactly at the foot of 
@ page, a rather unusual feature for music at that time. Another 
unusual feature is that the alto part is printed an octave higher than 
it is to be sung; it is very hard to see who was intended to profit by 
this ridiculous arrangement ; certainly leger lines are not saved, rather 
the reverse. Indications of time and volume are scanty, as they are 
all Handel’s own. Two numbers have no time indicated at all, and 
there are plenty of examples of the composer's favourite ‘ a tempo 
ordinario.’ Volume indications are absent from all choruses except 
one, and from all instrumental movements except for the Minuet that 
ends the Overture. Solos and duets always open with no indication, 
but when the voice enters, there is invariably a * piano’ in the 
accompaniment, a ‘ forte’ when the voice breaks off, and so on; 
in fact dynamically there does not seem to be anything very subtle 
in this oratorio. 

The advertisement at the end is interesting in that it is perhaps 
a rough indication of the relative popularity of Handel's choral works 
at the time. Handel wrote altogether twenty-one English oratorios, 
if we include all the long secular works; ‘ Joseph ’ was the seventh 
to be issued, being preceded by the ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Judas Macabbeus,’ 
‘ Israel in Egypt,’ ‘ Jephthah,’ ‘ Samson ’ and ‘ Joshua.’ (Some of 
the shorter choral works, ‘Acis and Galatea,’ ‘Alexander’s Feast ’ and 
the Dettingen Te Deum, had also appeared.) ‘ Solomon was published 
just after ‘ Joseph,’ and five more oratorios, including ‘ Saul,’ are 
listed as ‘ in progress.’ ‘ Joseph is unexpectedly prominent in this 
list. Equally unexpected is its popularity in Handel’s own day, for 
Schoelcher tells us (page 311) : 


Altogether, from 1743 down to his death in 1759, he (Handel) 
only gave 192 performances (not including the seven for the 
Foundling Hospital), an average of twelve every year; among 
which the ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Judas ’ and ‘ Samson ’ account for eighty- 
seven. After those three oratorios, the compositions which were 
most frequently performed were, ‘Joseph,’ eleven’ times; 
* Joshua,’ * Jeptha ’ and ‘ Belshazzar,’ each seven; ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast ’ reappeared eight times during that period; the ‘ Choice of 
Hercules,’ and ‘ Saul,’ seven; ‘ Athalia,’ four; ‘ Deborah’ and 
‘ Esther,’ three, etc. It may be relied upon that these details 
are perfectly correct. They have been collected out of the 
Journals of the period, as they are to be found in the British 
Museum. 

This seems to suggest that ‘ Joseph’ was not the complete failure 


that later writers have described, Newman Flower for instance, who 
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says that ‘ Joseph ’ was played * but three times, and then it dropped 
out of English music ’ (page 289). Certainly there is no record of it 
having been played in England since Handel's death, though I believe 
it has been done in Germany as recently as 1912. From Burney’s 
‘Commemoration ’ it appears that nothing of it was given at the 
Festival of 1784; indeed Burney never mentions ‘ Joseph ’ except in 
his chronological list. The fine chorus ‘ Blest be the man’ was sung 
at the Derby Musical Festival of 1825, at the Chester Festival of 
1829, and more than once in the Crystal Palace in Victoria's reign, 
but I have not traced a public performance of any other number in 
the nineteenth century. Pazdirek’s Universal Handbuch der 
Musikliteratur states that seven numbers have been published 
separately at one time and another, including, of course, ‘ Blest be 
the man ’ and the duet ‘ What's sweeter than the new-blown rose,’ 
which is praised by several writers. 

Why then was ‘ Joseph,’ so popular in Handel's lifetime and 
thought by D’Almaine more worthy of publication than * Solomon ’ 
or ‘ Saul,’ never performed in the nineteenth century? One suspects 
that it can only be something in the libretto that was thought too 
distasteful for Victorian ears. There is no indication on the frontis- 
piece of my copy who wrote it, but actually it was James Miller of 
Wadham College, called ‘ Reverend’ by the Biographia Dramatica, 
and also responsible for ‘ Mahomet,’ a tragedy, and some comedies, 
but not apparently for any other oratorio librettos. The words of 
‘ Joseph ’ on examination prove to be perfectly genteel; there is no 
mention of Potiphar’s wife to account for Victorian neglect. Part one 
deals with Joseph's fame as an interpreter of dreams, parts two and 
three with his inexcusable treatment of his brothers and their final 
reconciliation. Though there is nothing in the least dramatic in this 
story, yet in the original full score the locality and situation are 
described more consistently than in any other of Handel's oratorios. 
For instance : ‘ Scene I. A Prison. Joseph reclining in a melancholy 
posture.’ These stage directions crop up in a number of the oratorios, 
but nowhere in such profusion as in the extremely undramatic 
‘ Joseph.’ But this libretto not only lacks virtues. We know what 
we are to expect from the first, when Joseph starts off with an air : 


Be firm my soul nor faint beneath 
Afflictions galling chains, 

When crowned with conscious virtues wreath 
The shack-led captive reigns. 


James Miller, we soon find, had a distinct flair for couching banalities 
in mysterious terms. Later Pharoah, rewarding Joseph for his 
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successful prognostication, says, ‘as father of the country let 
Zaphnath Pa-aneah be thy name,’ and he is called Zaphnath for the 
rest of the oratorio. Asenath was a further reward, and the lovers 
sing a spirited duet in which they address each other with great 
frequency as ‘ Celestial virgin,’ and ‘ God-like youth,’ which would 
probably be funny whoever sung it to-day. Exactly half way through 
the oratorio, the plot starts. We are confronted with Simeon, who 
has just spent a year in a dungeon, it is not clear why, either to us 
or to him. Naturally his opening words are powerful. 


Remorse, confusion, horror, fear 
Ye vultures of the guilty breast, 
Now furies now she feels you here 
Who gnaw her most when most distressed. 


After some thought ore can only conclude that Simeon is referring 
to his breast in the feminine. As so often when setting nonsense, 
Handel has produced a particularly fine piece, very dramatic, with 
strings vibrato, and very telling pauses. Simeon follows this up with 
another dramatic air beginning : 


Ah my foul offence wrote in my face 
Oh dire disgrace admits of no defence, 


marked, rather astonishingly, ‘ largo agitato.’ In the third part, 
Asenath has a delightful air to the words : 
- : Jealousy, thou Pelican, that preyest on thy parents bleeding 
eart. 
The word Pelican occurs eighteen times, but the reason for this 
astonishing sentiment is not divulged. Finally I quote from a 
recitative near the end : 

When drove by dire necessity to wrest from the reluctant bosom 
of our Father ah with what force, but such was thy command 
his youngest dearest Son his heart’s first joy he weeping thus 
bespake us ‘ Well you know this Child's the prop and succour of 
my age the only relict of my Rachel's bed ’; 

The punctuation consists of only one comma, which by separating a 
verb from its object makes the whole sense completely baffling. Yet 
Romain Roland, in his book on Handel, writes : ‘ ‘‘ Joseph,”’ written 

. . on a very touching poem by James Miller, reveals a sweet yet 
melancholy fancy, a little insipid, on which, however, the strong 
portrait of Simeon projects itself forcibly.’ Even Schoelcher 
(page 285) talks of ‘ The poem which . . . is thought to be the best 
Handel ever treated,’ though he does except those on librettos by 
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Milton and Dryden. One wonders if either of these two critics ever 
read the libretto at all. 

It is hard to convey much idea of the music in words; it is rather 
what one might expect, certainly quite as good as that of a dozen other 
oratorios by Handel. There are plenty of those big spirited choruses 
that are such fun to sing, those at the end of Part 1 and the beginning 
of Part 2 being particularly fine. The best of the airs seem to be 
Joseph’s pastoral song recalling the beauties of Israel, and Asenath’s 
particularly lovely air ‘ The Silver Stream.” The oratorio is remark- 
able for the brevity of many of its numbers; there are six airs of two 
pages each, two and a duet of only one page, and in this edition there 
are only four lines to a page. 

As usual, a number of pieces are based on borrowed material, though 
Sedley Taylor does not mention them in his book The Indebtedness 
of Handel. The minuet at the end of the overture sounds so English 
that one suspects theft, while there is no doubt at all about the second 
chorus, which is based on a subject from that serenata by Stradella 
that was so useful to Handel when composing ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 
Joseph's air ‘ Though on rapid Whirlwinds ’ is note for note the same 
as an air in ‘ Susannah,’ ‘ On the rapid Whirlwind’s Wing,’ which 
appeared in 1748. A really striking piece of self-robbery appears in 
the ‘ Wedding March,’ which, apart from a few bars in the middle of 
the first part, is precisely the same as the ‘ Funeral March’ in 
‘Samson’ written the previous year. Perhaps it was a joke of 
Handel's ; perhaps he wished to see if any of his society friends spotted 
the similarity. But it seems still more probable that the great man 
was in his usual hurry. Lastly, in the final chorus, there is a 
remarkable piece of anticipation. It is a double fugue, based on almost 
exactly the same two subjects as the ‘ Kyrie ' of Mozart's ‘ Requiem,’ 
only in the major. Of course the bass theme in the minor; with its 
characteristic drop of a seventh, was regarded as anybody's property ; 
it is the subject of one of the least popular fugal choruses of the 
* Messiah ” and also of the A minor fugue in book one of the ‘ Forty 
Eight,’ as well as of the Mozart ‘ Kyrie.’ But the coincidence of the 
counter subject is very striking. Handel's chorus, incidentally, is 
very inferior to Mozart's in workmanship. 

It is still perhaps a little difficult to see why Novello’s neglected 
* Joseph.’ It is true the libretto is bad, but very little worse than 
those of several other Handel oratorios, while the music, without 
representing the composer at his best, is a reasonable specimen of his 
normal output, and at least as good as that of several of its fellows. 

Rocer Fiske. 
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successful prognostication, says, ‘as father of the country let 
Zaphnath Pa-aneah be thy name,’ and he is called Zaphnath for the 
rest of the oratorio. Asenath was a further reward, and the lovers 
sing a spirited duet in which they address each other with great 
frequency as ‘ Celestial virgin,’ and ‘ God-like youth,’ which would 
probably be funny whoever sung it to-day. Exactly half way through 
the oratorio, the plot starts. We are confronted with Simeon, who 
has just spent a year in a dungeon, it is not clear why, either to us 
or to him. Naturally his opening words are powerful. 


Remorse, confusion, horror, fear 
Ye vultures of the guilty breast, 
Now furies now she feels you here 
Who gnaw her most when most distressed. 


After some thought one can only conclude that Simeon is referring 
to his breast in the feminine. As so often when setting nonsense, 
Handel has produced a particularly fine piece, very dramatic, with 
strings vibrato, and very telling pauses. Simeon follows this up with 
another dramatic air beginning : 


Ah my foul offence wrote in my face 
Oh dire disgrace admits of no defence, 


marked, rather astonishingly, ‘ largo agitato.’ In the third part, 
Asenath has a delightful air to the words : 

Ah Jealousy, thou Pelican, that preyest on thy parents bleeding 
heart. 

The word Pelican occurs eighteen times, but the reason for this 
astonishing sentiment is not divulged. Finally I quote from a 
recitative near the end : 
When drove by dire necessity to wrest from the reluctant bosom 
of our Father ah with what force, but such was thy command 
his youngest dearest Son his heart's first joy he weeping thus 
bespake us ‘ Well you know this Child’s the prop and succour of 
my age the only relict of my Rachel's bed ’; 
The punctuation consists of only one comma, which by separating a 
verb from its object makes the whole sense completely baffling. Yet 
Romain Roland, in his book on Handel, writes : ‘ ‘‘ Joseph,”’ written 

. on a very touching poem by James Miller, reveals a sweet yet 
melancholy fancy, a little insipid, on which, however, the strong 
portrait of Simeon projects itself forcibly.’ Even Schoelcher 
(page 285) talks of ‘ The poem which . . . is thought to be the best 
Handel ever treated,’ though he does except those on librettos by 
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Milton and Dryden. One wonders if either of these two critics ever 
read the libretto at all. 

It is hard to convey much idea of the music in words; it is rather 
what one might expect, certainly quite as good as that of a dozen other 
oratorios by Handel. There are plenty of those big spirited choruses 
that are such fun to sing, those at the end of Part 1 and the beginning 
of Part 2 being particularly fine. The best of the airs seem to be 
Joseph's pastoral song recalling the beauties of Israel, and Asenath's 
particularly lovely air ‘ The Silver Stream.’ The oratorio is remark- 
able for the brevity of many of its numbers; there are six airs of two 
pages each, two and a duet of only one page, and in this edition there 
are only four lines to a page. 

As usual, a number of pieces are based on borrowed material, though 
Sedley Taylor does not mention them in his book The Indebtedness 
of Handel. The minuet at the end of the overture sounds so English 
that one suspects theft, while there is no doubt at all about the second 
chorus, which is based on a subject from that serenata by Stradella 
that was so useful to Handel when composing ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 
Joseph's air ‘ Though on rapid Whirlwinds ’ is note for note the same 
as an air in ‘ Susannah,’ ‘ On the rapid Whirlwind’s Wing,’ which 
appeared in 1748. A really striking piece of self-robbery appears in 
the ‘ Wedding March,’ which, apart from a few bars in the middle of 
the first part, is precisely the same as the ‘ Funeral March’ in 
‘Samson’ written the previous year. Perhaps it was a joke of 
Handel's ; perhaps he wished to see if any of his society friends spotted 
the similarity. But it seems still more probable that the great man 
was in his usual hurry. Lastly, in the final chorus, there is a 
remarkable piece of anticipation. It is a double fugue, based on almost 
exactly the same two subjects as the ‘ Kyrie ’ of Mozart's ‘ Requiem,’ 
only in the major. Of course the bass theme in the minor, with its 
characteristic drop of a seventh, was regarded as anybody's property ; 
it is the subject of one of the least popular fugal choruses of the 
* Messiah ” and also of the A minor fugue in book one of the ‘ Forty 
Eight,’ as well as of the Mozart ‘ Kyrie.’ But the coincidence of the 
counter subject is very striking. Handel's chorus, incidentally, is 
very inferior to Mozart’s in workmanship. 

It is still perhaps a little difficult to see why Novello’s neglected 
‘ Joseph.’ It is true the libretto is bad, but very little worse than 
those of several other Handel oratorios, while the music, without 
representing the composer at his best, is a reasonable specimen of his 
normal output, and at least as good as that of several of its fellows. 

Rocer Fiske. 
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Wuat characterises ancient folk-songs most is their inveterate 
nomadism. Born under the stars as it were, they at once took to the 
road or the sea. Their life was like that of the Wandering Jew of the 
medieval legend and song. Aged and usually ragged, they knew of 
no harbour of grace. Impelled by a fate that goes back to their oral 
birth and transmission, they must keep on travelling, for as soon as 
they stopped, they died. No frontier impeded their progress very 
long; they knew how to change garments. Soon they passed into 
another language, hid their origin and sang with the folk wherever 
they are met. 

To them all of Europe was one country, unaware of nationalism, 
which they criss-crossed in all directions. Often they embarked on 
ships and sailed the seas, landing at many points on the coasts, even 
in America. 

Striking instances of how folk-songs have travelled down the 
centuries and over the map will bring out this characteristic; the 
more so since I will pick them where I found them—far from their 
birthplace, among the vast number of French-Canadian folk-songs 
I have recorded in recent years on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

One of the songs given is ‘ Dame Lombarde ’; it had its inception 
in northern Italy, at the end of the sixth century, assumed its fixed 
form a century or two later, migrated into France, where it was recorded 
only once (on the Italian frontier), and finally passed to French 
Canada, where it has survived to this day. A second instance is 
* Renaud ’; it came to life in Scandinavia, where it is still familiar, 
crossed the North Sea into Germany and Brittany, passed from 
Celtic Brittany to France proper, and thence travelled in all directions 
on the Continent. A third song, ‘ Germine,’ is a reminiscence in 
southern France of the Crusades; it invaded northern France, 
Brittany, and several Mediterranean countries. And a fourth, ‘ La 
Nourrice du Roi ’ (the King’s Nurse-maid), a religious song of Spain, 
passed the Pyrenees and settled in France, close to the Swiss 
frontier. These songs emigrated from France and crossed the 
Atlantic in the seventeenth century; they are still popular at large 
among the country folk of French Canada. I recorded the melodies 
on the phonograph and transcribed them; and I took down the words 
in writing, under dictation, in as many versions as I could, at 
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scattered points from the Ottawa River down to the Acadian settle- 
ments of Nova Scotia. ’ 
Dame LomBarDE 
The first version, sung by Mme. Zéphirin Dorion, an Acadian of 
Port Daniel, Charleur Bay : 
Daw, 
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me deme, fn. ae le pees om. 


pr mew, Sanne , tm Persson me men me 

Second version, sung by Joseph Ouellet, La Tourelle, Gaspé : x 


Third version, sung by Frangois Miville, La Tourelle, Gaspé : Se 


Gt de bow ah! dino mo, 
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Fourth version, sung by Ovide Souci, Témiscouata : 


+ 


Qag 
Dane , Iran fein grey mea dance Em - ma 2 
pow fen’ Men paws fan “main me 


Fifth version, sung by Mme. Magloire Savard, Ruisseau-aux- 


patates, Gaspé : 


Da 


Sixth version, sung by Mme. Jean-Baptiste Leblond, Sainte- 


Famille, [le d'Orléans : 


a 
Lal 
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Oz 


Seventh version, sung by Mme. Aimé Simard, Saint-Irénée, 


Charlevoix : 
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—‘ Chére voisine, enseignez-moi, / mais enseignez-moi donc, 
mais enseignez-moi donc; 
Enseignez-moi de la poison: / c'est pour empoisonner, 
c'est pour empoisonner, 


Pour empoisonner mon mari, / qui est jaloux de moi.’ 
—* Allez la-bas, sur ces coteaux, / lA vous en trouverez. 


La téte d’un serpent maudit, / la vous Ja couperez. 
Entre deux plats d’or et d'argent, / mais vous }a pilerez. 


Dans un’ chopine de vin blane / vous en mettrez. 
Quand votre mari viendra des bois, / grand soif il aura.’ 


Il vous dira: ‘ Belle Isabeau, / apporte-moi de l eau.’ 
Répondez: * Ce n'est pas de l'eau, / c'est du vin qu'il vous faut! 


A mesur’ que la bell’ versait, / le vin noircissait. 
L’enfant qu’était dans le berceau, / son pére il avertissait : 


* Papa, papa, n’en buvez pas! / Ca vous ferait mourir.’ 
Ii lui a dit: ‘ Belle Isabeau, / t’en boiras devant moi!’ 
—'‘ Non, non,’ dit-elle, ‘ mon cher mari, / je n ai point de soif.’ 


—* La mort devrait-elle y passer, / la belle, vous en boirez! ’ 
— Ah! que maudit soit ma voisine / de m’avoir enseigné! ’ 


The tragic adventure of Dame Lombarde 

This ‘ complainte ’ is unique in the folk-song repertory of French 
Canada. It came to the St. Lawrence, through France, from the 
south—Italy, which is upstream as it were, not down, as is usual for 
narrative songs: the ‘ complaintes’’ belong to the north, and they 
travel southwards, whereas the reverse is true of lyric songs. 

This song is also one of the most ancient in our repertory, in 
historic contents at least, if not approximately in its present form. 
It recounts the story of ‘ Dame Lombarde,’ the tragic Rosmonde, 
who tried to poison her husband, at Ravenna, in the year 578, but 
was forced to drink death from the cup she had herself filled with 
wine and the fluid from the crushed head of a serpent. 

The discovery of Dame Lombarde’s identity as the principal 
character in the song is to be credited to Nigra, the Italian traditionist. 
For several centuries after the event this ancient story of poisoning 
was the object of chronicles. George Doncieux (Romancéro, 174-204) 
recently linked it up with the only French record so far discovered, 
near the Italian frontier, in the French Alps. 

Alboin, the king of the Lombard invaders of northern Italy, 
incurred the hatred of Rosmonde, his wife, when he forced her to 
drink from her father’s empty skull. Bent upon revenge, she seduced 
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Helmichis, an officer, and compelled him to yield to her will. He 
killed Alboin, his king, and became her husband—the second. 

She tried to govern the country, but the Lombards rebelled and 
forced her to take to flight at night with Helmichis. She was well 
received at Ravenna by Longin, a prefect of the town. 

To regain the crown she had lost, she decided to get rid of 
Helmichis, who now stood in her way. Once more she used her 
charms and won Longin to her ambition. He begged her to regain 
her freedom and marry him, once more to reign over the Lombards. 

This time she resorted to poison. The chronicler, Agnellus of 
Ravenna, relates how Helmichis, coming out of a steaming bath, 
received from Rosmonde a ‘cup filled with a beverage seemingly to 
quench his thirst but really meant to poison him. No sooner had he 
drunk death from the cup than he tended it to the queen, saying, 
** You too drink of it!’’ She refused; he drew his sword and, 
threatening her, said,*‘ If you don’t, I stab you! ’’ She drank, end 
both died instantly.’ 

Paul Diacre and Agnellns, Lombard chroniclers of the eighth 
century, both recorded the adventures of Rosmonde. The story from 
the pen of Agnellus resembles our song so closely that Nigra considers 
them identical. Dame Lombarde is no other than Rosmonde. The 
Italian ‘ complainte ’ would be contemporaneous with the event, as 
songs are born out of real life; they are not derived from parchment 
and ancient chronicles. In this Nigra is undoubtedly right. 

But Doncieux does not see things eye to eye with him. The Italian 
versions of the songs end with a slur upon the ‘ King of France,’ who 
is said to be the seducer of Dame Lombarde. Francois I, he thinks, 
is.the King; his gallantries were notorious, and he was at Pavia, Italy, 
with his army, in 1525. Dame Lombarde cries out, ‘ For the love of 
the King of France I die!’ And this line alone, according to 
Doncieux, gives a date to the whole song, which, for other reasons 
as well, could not go back to so remote a date as the sixth or the eighth 
century. 

Who is right, Nigra or Doncieux? Does the song go back to the 
eighth century or the sixteenth? The point is of interest, since it 
bears on the age of folk-songs generally—very old or comparatively 
recent. The issue here might remain in doubt, were it not for our 
French-Canadian records, which were not known to the Italian and 
the French traditionists. 

Its unexpected discovery in Canada 

Our nineteen versions of the ‘ complainte ’ ‘ Enseignez-moi donc! ’ 

(Oh! teach me!) from the lower St. Lawrence throw a new light on 
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the ultimate origin of ‘ Dame Lombarde,’ for they are one and the 
same. The Canadian records begin in two different ways : a neighbour 
advises the wife to poison her jealous husband, in some versions, 
whereas, in others, it is a bird, the nightingale. Wide variations are 
also found in our records, both in words and melodies. Two branches 
of the French song independently passed the sea with the early 
settlers ; one of these took root on the Atlantic coast with the Acadians, 
and the other, up the St. Lawrence in the neighbourhood of Quebec. 
That the song at the time of its migration into America was already 
old and decadent, is obvious. It clearly belongs to a stock older than 
‘ Prince Eugene,’ the ‘ Three Poisoned Roses’ and ‘ The Prince of 
Orange,’ which are sixteenth century songs. The melody (No. 1, 
Dorian) from Acadia is different from those of Quebec, which are 
quite varied. 

The song of ‘ Dame Lombarde ’ must have sojourned in northern 
France—Normandy and the Loire River—for generations before its 
versions became diversified as they were at the time of their exodus, in 
the seventeenth century. Its origin long antedates Francois I, whose 
reign coincides with the discovery of the New World. For, in so 
little time—less than a century—it could not become popular in 
northern Italy, cross the Alps, spread to southern French (langue 
d’oc), imvade the dialects of oil, in northern France, and then, 
already divided in twain and widely assimilated, sail the seas to the 
St. Lawrence. Were that possible, it is unlikely that historical facts 
as recent and well known would have been so utterly distorted. 
Francois I could not have known the legendary Dame Lombarde of 
the ‘ complainte ’; still less figure with her in a notorious poison 
affair long since forgotten outside of the already existing song. 

The last line of the Italian versions, ‘ For the love of the King of 
France I die,’ is a belated alteration, an afterthought prompted by 
subsequent events, as often happens in folk-songs. It may not even 
be contemporaneous with Francois I, as other kings of France before 
him had entered Italy. 

Doncieux’ knowledge of the French distribution of ‘ Dame 
Lombarde ’ was insufficient : the Canadian versions had not yet been 
collected, nor the three variants since discovered by Millien (Chants 
et Chansons . . . Nivernais, I, 94-97) in northern France. His 
excuse to include the Italian ‘ complainte’’ in his Romancéro was 
the only southern French version found in the Alps; and the text he 
gives first is a iranslation from the Italian. 


Our Canadian song does not allude to the French king; it concludes 
with the words : ‘ Cursed be the neighbour who tanght me. . .!’ or 
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‘the nightingale . . .’ In this it stands closer than the Italian records 
to the ancient story of Rosemonde, which seems to have crossed the 
' mountains northwards and taken root in all of France at an early 
date. Otherwise it would not have traversed the seas as it did with 
the colonists from Normandy and the Loire nearly three hundred 


years ago. 
Renaup 
Melody recorded at La Tourelle, northern Gaspé, from Joseph 
Ouellet. 


Que Fea event Pans men 


i La mére étant sur les carreaux 

A vu venir son fils Renaud: 

tt * Mon fils Renaud, mon fils chéri, 
Ta femme est accouchée’ d’un fils.’ 


— Ni de ma femm’, ni de mon fils 
Je n’ai le cceur réjoui. 

Je tiens mes trip’s et mes boyaux 
Par devant moi, dans mon manteau. 


Ma bonne mére, entrez devant. 

Faites-moi faire un beau lit blanc. 
Qu’il soit bien fait de point en point, 
Et que ma femm’ n’en sache rien.’ 
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Mais quand ¢a vint sur le minuit, 
Le beau Renaud rendit l’esprit. 
Les servant's s’en vont pleurant, 
Et les valets en soupirant. 


‘ Ah! dites-moi, ma mére 6 grand, 
Qu'ont les servan’t & pleurer tant? ’ 
—‘ C’est la vaissell’ qu’ell’s ont lavé, 
Un beau plat d’or ont égaré.’ 


— Pour un plat d’or qu'est égaré, 
A quoi sert-il de tant pleurer? 
Quand Renaud de guerr’ viendra, 
Un beau plat d’or rapportera.’ 


—‘ Ah, dites-moi, ma mére 6 grand! 
Qu’ont les valets & soupirer? ’ 

—'‘ C’est leurs chevaux qu’ils ont baignés; 
Un beau cheval ils ont noyé.’ 


—‘ Pour un cheval qu’ils ont noyé, 

Ma mére, faut-i] tant soupirer? 

Quand Renaud de guerre viendra, a> 
Un beau cheval raménera.’ Lie 


Quand le matin fut arrivé, 
La biére il a fallu clover. 


‘ Ah! dites-moi, mére m’amie, 
Ce que j’entends cogner ainsi? ’ 
—‘ C’est le petit dauphin qu’est né; 
La tapisserie leur faut clouer.’ 


Le dimanche étant arrivé, 

A l’église il lui faut aller. 

Le rouge elle devait porter, 
Mais le noir lui fut présenté. 


Ah! dites-moi, mére m’amie, 
Pourquoi changez-vous mes habits ? ’ ef 
—‘ A toute femm’ qu'éléve enfant 
Le noir est toujours plus séant.’ ie 


En passant par le grand chemin 
Ont fait rencontre de pélerins: A 
* Vrai Dieu, voila de beaux habits te 
Ponr une femme sans mari.’ ee 


— Ah! dites-moi, mére m’amie, 
Ce ~~ les p’tits passants ont dit? ’ 
—* Ma fill’, les passants ont dit 
Que vous aviez de beaux habits.’ is 
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A l’église est arrivée; 

Un cierge lui ont présenté. 

‘ Sont les cloch’s que j entends sonner; 
Le coup de mort ell’s ont donné. . . . 


Ma mér’, voici un tombeau, 
Jamais n’en ai vu de si beau.’ 

—*‘ Ma fill’, ne puis vous le cacher, 
Le beau Renaud a trépassé.’ 


* Vrai Dieu, puisque c’est mon mari, 
Je veux m’en aller avec lui. 

Ma mér’, retournez au chateau, 
Prenez soin du petit nouveau.’ 


The ‘ complainte ’ of ‘ Roi Renaud ’ is perhaps the most femous of 
all the French folk-songs. Its history, like that of ‘ Dame Lombarde,’ 
is remarkable, if not unique. After its obscure birth in Scandinavia, 
at the end of the middle ages, it spread to the northern coasts, landed 
in Brittany and Germany, and then passed to all of France. From 
there, it leaped the frontiers into Italy and Spain. It crossed the 
ocean westward with the settlers of New France, in the seventeenth 
century. It is deeply rooted on the lower St. Lawrence and in 
Acadia. 

Lost sight of in the lore of several countries, it might have disap- 
peared for ever like many others. But it was discovered and revived 
at the end of the last century among ‘ savants ’ and artists, and then 
for the benefit of the public at large. Fascinated by its unusual 
features, folklorists studied it quite thoroughly. And a great artist, 
Yvette Guilbert, confered fame upon it on more than one continent. 
It is a masterpiece that has won universal recognition, particularly 
under its French form. 


On the St. Lawrence and in Acadia 


The song of ‘ Renaud ’ already had a long past behind it when it 
embarked for Quebec and Louisbourg with the ancient settlers. Since, 
it has been preserved in obscurity, by many generations of uneducated 
folk-singers. It is one of the best known of the traditional repertory, 
but only on the lower St. Lawrence ; it does not seem to have ascended 
the river far beyond the old town of Quebec. 


As late as 1917 it had not been discovered in Canada, where the 
study of traditions had been much neglected. When Yvette Guilbert 
enquired about its preservation here, she received a negative answer. 
Yet the song had survived, if only among country folk whose recol- 
lections are anchored deep in the past. It is still sung in the winter 
evenings in the semi-Normand districts of I’Islet, Kamouraska and 
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Temiscouata ; more frequently still, in Gaspé and around Chaleur Bay. 
Its authentic features have been faithfully preserved, in spite of long 
peregrinations. Its variations in themselves often have an interesting 
significance, as, for instance, the beginning of a Jersey version 
recorded on Chaleur Bay: ‘ Good news, O my King, Louis! Your 
wife has given birth to a son.’ Renaud had thus changed to Louis, 
to suit other times—already remote. 


Its French and European bibliography 

Scholars discovered this song a decade or two before 1850. 
De la Villemarqué published a Breton fragment in his Barzaz Breiz, 
in 1889. Gérard de Nerval twice inserted it in his books. Since it has 
been the object of numerous studies, Ampére, Rolland, Bladé and 
other French traditionists collected many versions, and swelled its 
bibliography. Writers meanwhile studied its roots in Scandinavia, 
and followed its development through France, Spain and Italy. 

Doncieux recently compiled those scattered data for an impressive 
monograph in his Romancéro (VII, 84-124). He derives his final text 
from fifty-nine versions from France and eight from Piemont (Italy) ; 
and he mentions that it was sung in Paris when Henry IV entered it, 
in 1594; also in Brittany, in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The number of French versions since has grown by at least thirty, 
that is, about one third. Millien has published five main variante for 
Nivernais (France), and he quotes other subvariants; Rossat has 
brought out three versions for Switzerland (Suisse romande) ; and our 
Canadian collection includes twenty-two versions. In all, there are 
about ninety French records. 

This is only a fraction of the grand European total, since the Latin 
countries alone contain five songs closely related to ‘ Renaud’: an 
Armorican gwerz, a Basque song, a Venetian canzone, a Catalan song, 
and a Spanish romance familiar in all the peninsula. This group 
alone, exclusive of France proper, is represented by sixty-seven songs. 

The song is still more important in the Scandinavian countries, as 
they have given it its birth: the vise of the Knight Olaf, which is one 
of the finest and best known in the north. Gruntvig compiled sixty- 
nine versions for Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland and Faroe 
Island. The oldest written record, from Denmark, dates back to 1550. 

The total list of versions is large: 90 French versions; 67 from the 
other Latin countries; 69 Scandinavian records. In all, 226. And 
there may be still more. 


Summary of its history 
The Scandinavian song is said to have originated in Denmark, 
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where it was first recorded in writing, before the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

A folk theme widely familiar in the Germanic countries long ago 
was embodied in a poem, on the Rhine: that of the * Knight of 
Staufenberg,’ which was known in Scandinavia and gave birth to the 
folk-song. This song travelled widely and grew into three branches : 
& Scottish ballad, a Slavonic song and a gwerz in Celtic Brittany. The 
French song originated from the gwerz and developed into several 
adaptations : Basque, Venetian, Catalan and Hispano-Portuguese. 

The nine songs of this series in as many languages are not all of 
the same importance, according to Doncieux. Six of them follow the 
Scandinavian or the French forms closely, when they are not awkward 
adaptations. But three of them are authentic compositions with 
distinct individuality : ‘ Sire Olaf,’ the ‘ Count Nann ’ and * Renaud.’ 
Linked as they are through descent from the same theme, they 
constitute a lineage of masterpieces in traditional literature that may 
be considered unique. They bear equally the stamp of creative genius. 
If a Dane first used the folk theme, a Breton transferred it to a gwerz, 
and a Frenchman of genius made of it a song that is hardly surpassed 
anywhere for power and beauty. 

The encounter of the knight with a fairy is the outstanding feature 
of the Danish song. To the folk theme the poet adds the flight on 
horseback at dawn, which he drew from his powerful imagination, the 
dance of the elves on the hillside and the invitation to join in where 
the fairy shows her passion for the knight. The vivid charm of this 
scene wherein legend and humanity mingle belongs wholly to 
Scandinavia; it is hardly transposed into the Breton song; it is not 
even hinted at in the French. The plot in the Danish vise moves 
on rhythmically, with growing anguish and terror, from the moment 
when the knight meets the fairy to that of his death, after he arrived 
home. The fiancée’s three questions about the sound of the bells, 
the women weeping, and the absence of her beloved are included but 
undeveloped. The Breton gwerz and the French ‘ complainte ’ alone 
make full use of them. 


The dialogue on the secret death of the absent, only vestigia] in 
the Scandinavian song, is enlarged upon in the Breton gwerz, to the 
point of becoming the central theme. Here the knight was not 
proceeding to the home of his virginal fiancée, but to his own, where 
his wife had given birth to a son. From fantastic and dreamy, the 
Scandinavian story here becomes realistic and intensely dramatic. 
The French song omits the episode of the elves and the fairy, and 
consist almost wholly of a dialogue between the knight’s mother and 
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his wife. It confers upon it fresh beauty and inspiration. Its master- 
strokes reach the sublime. The wife, discovering the terrible truth, 
dies of a broken heart and is buried with her husband. 

* Renaud ’ closely resembles the * Count Nann,’ its Breton parent. 
It differs in one point—unity—which makes it perhaps the best of 
the three songs. The gwerz is made of two separate themes, that of 
the fairy and of the secret death, which are consecutive. Thus it is 
divided in two halves, one legendary, the other actual and poignantly 
human. Lack of unity is its only fault. But all that is exotic is swept 
aside in the French song, which begins with the tragedy of the knight 
arriving home to meet his mother on the threshold. He dies in her 
arms, and the dialogue between the mother and the wife forms the 
whole drama. Narrative verse, introduced here and there, enhance 
the intensity of the plot and hasten it to a climax—the funeral bells, 
the tomb and the oath on an open grave. : 


GERMINE 


Melody recorded at Eboulements, Charlevoix, from Mme. Jean 
Bouchard. 


— 


ot 


C’est la jeune Germine, / assise sur son lit. 
A son chateau arriv’t / trois gentils cavaliers. 
Ont demandé Germine, / fillette & marier. 


—‘ Je ne suis pas fillette, / fillette & marier. 
Je me suis mariée / & quinze ans et demi. 
Y a plus de sept années, / mon mari est parti. 


—‘ Ah, bonjour donc, madame! / Peut-on loger ici? 
C’est en l’honneur du prince / d Amboise et d’Amboisi 
Le plus joli gendarme / qu'il y a dans le pays! 
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—‘ Ah non, certes,’ dit-elle, / ‘ je n’loge personne ici. 
Rendez-vous chez sa mére / & ce chateau fleuri; 
Ell’ loge tout le monde / pour l'amour de son fils.’ 


—‘ Ah, bonjour donc, madame, / peut-on loger ici, 
C’est en l’honneur du prince / d’Amboise et d’Amboisi’ ? 


—‘ Ah oui, certes, dit-elle, / pour l’amour de mon fils! 


Quand ils fur’t mis A table, / & |’heure du souper, 
Iis ne voulaient pas boire, / ni boire, ni manger. 
Mais il leur faut Germine / assise a leur cété. 


—‘ Ah, bonjour donc, Germine! / Chez nous, trois cavaliers, 
Maie ils ne veul’t pas boire, / ni boire, ni manger. 
Ils désir’t trop Germine, / |’avoir & leur cété.’ 


—‘ O mére, méchante mére, / allez-vous en d'ici! 
Si vous n’étiez la mére, / la mére de mon mari, 
Je vous ferais jeter / en bas du pont-levis.’ 


—‘ Partons, chers camarades! / Nos chevaux sont sellés. 
A la tabi’ de Germine, / je veux aller souper. 
Dans le lit de Germine, / je veux aller coucher.’ 


Germine, belle Germine! / Ouvre-moi, ton mari! 
—‘ Non, je ne croirai pas / que tu es mon mari 
Avant que tu me dies / quel jour que tu m’as pris! ' 


—‘ Te souviens-tu, Germine, / du dix-sept au matin? 
Tu avais & tes noces / tes oncles et tes cousins? * (bis) 


—‘ Non, je ne croirai pas / que tu es mon mari 
Avant que tu me dies / quel cheval j’avait-i’? ’ (bis) 


—‘ T’en souviens-tu, Germine? / Ton cheval de Paris. . 
—‘ Non, je ne croirai pas / que tu es mon mari 
Avant que tu me dies / quell’ robe j’avait-i’? ’ 
—‘ T’en souviens-tu, Germine? / Ta robe de satin gris? ’ 
—'‘ Ah non, je ne crois pas / que tu es mon mari. 
Donne-moi des remarques / de la premiére nuit.’ 


—‘ T’en souviens-tu, Germine? / Tes anneaux d’or uni. 
Je t’ai serré’ si fort, / si fort dedans mes bras, 
Que ton anneau ecassa. / Germine, le voila! ’ 


—‘ Servant’s, belles servantes! / Accourez tout's ici! 
Allumez les flambeaux / aux quatre coins du lit. 
Je vais ouvrir la porte / tout’ grande & mon mari.’ 


The splendid ‘ complainte ’ of ‘ Germine ’ or ‘ Germaine ’ takes us 
back to the middle ages. It is a lyric reminiscence of the Crusades. 
The Crusader returning home here is ostensibly the Prince of 
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Amboise, or better still, Guilhem de Beauvoir, who sailed the seas, 
long was absent, while his young wife met with adversity and 
remained true to her pledge of fidelity. 

The song begins at the moment when the Crusader arrives home. 
The scene opens with a dialogue. After so many years the knight 
errant is not recognised. He has to plead for hospitality. Before 
Germine will believe him, he must furnish proofs, and there lies the 
plot, and its intense dramatisation. 

Its treatment resembles that of ‘ Renaud’ insistently. Their 
inception must be related in some way. One perhaps was known to 
the composer of the other, and ‘ Germine ’ presumably was the first. 

Both themes are epic; their birth goes back to ancient legends and 
traditions. In ‘ Renaud,’ a knight comes back home with a wound to 
die on the threshold, before his wife has seen him; in ‘ Germine,’ he 
is recognised at last and the years of waiting and trial are over. There 
ends the resemblance for the story. But the treatment is the same. 
The poet dramatises his story, unfolds it in a few strokes and swiftly 
proceeds to the end, one fatal, the other blissful. Here we find in 
brief form and simple, though transcendent, melodies, two of the 
finest creations of the French genius, now weather-beaten and broken 
with age, but still magnificent in their decay. They resemble Gothic 
temples, gnawed by the winds and the rains, in the shadow of which 
they were born in the year who-knows-when. 


Its sources and ramifications 

The ‘ Return of the Crusader ’ became a literary theme at the time 
of the Crusades, the last of which took place in the thirteenth century. 
Very early it sundered into two folk-songs which have come down to 
us: ‘ La Porcheronne ’ (the Swineherd) and ‘ Germine.’ 

Their story is the same at bottom, but the form is different. The 
‘ Swineherd ’ was born in southern France, whereas ‘ Germine,’ north 
of the Loire. In their long independent careers they travelled widely, 
sometimes side by side, often sojourning under the same roof. 

‘ Germine ’ seems better known in French Canada than in France, 
whereas, in France, the ‘ Swineherd’ is more familiar. Seventeen 
versions recently were recorded of ‘ Germine ’ along the St. Lawrence 
and in Acadia. The ‘ Swineherd’ has hardly survived in Canada, 
where I recovered only two fragments, one in Temiscouata and the 
other in Gaspé. The Crusader here bears the name of ‘ The Arabian ° 
(L’Arabe), which comes from his peregrinations in Moslem countries. 

The contrast between the two is marked. In ‘ Germine,’ the young 
wife awaits in her castle her long-absent husband. Surrounded by her 
maids, she refuses to open the door, even to the knight who claims to 
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be the most handsome in the land. She is a grand lady, haughty and 
respected. But the Swineherd undergoes more severe trials than 
Germine, in her long abstinence. Her husband's mother persecutes 
her and degrades her to the rank of a serf, keeping herds in the fields, 
where she weeps for sorrow. 


The Origin of the ‘ Swineherd ’ and ‘ Germine ’ 

The ‘ Swineherd ’ originated in southern France, according to 
Doncieux ; more precisely, in Provence, near Beauvoir-de-Mare (Isére). 
From there it spread to all of France, to Catalogna (Spain), where it is 
familiar, and to Piemont (Italy). It passed the ocean into New 
France, in the seventeenth century, but never developed, on this side. 

The Crusader of the song seems to be Guilhem de Beauvoir, an 
historical figure of the thirteenth century, one of the most powerful 
barons of Dauphiné. Beauvoir’s long adventures abroad ended after 
his return home, and he died leaving his will dated 1277. 


Which of the two songs, the ‘ Swineherd ’ or ‘ Germine,’ is the 
older no one can tell. Perhaps the ‘ Swineherd.’ Its home is nearer 
its birthplace, and its story follows closely the historical facts that 
seem to have inspired its composition. Its verses are better preserved 
than those of ‘ Germine,’ which are in an advanced state of decay. 
And there are traces of a southern origin in ‘ Germine.’ In some 
of its versions, the Crusader is named Beauvoir, or Beaucére—from 
Beauvoir, in the ‘ Swineherd.” And a town mentioned is Lyon (‘ mes 
chiens de Lyon ’ and ‘ Le pont de Lyon ’). 

The ‘ Swineherd ’ is quite different from ‘ Germine ’ in treatment. 
It is episodic, and relates several episodes of a long adventure. 
‘ Germine ’* holds only one, which it vitalises and transfigures. One 
is legend or history, the other is art, and a masterpiece. 


How these songs travelled 


These songs after their birth, one in the south and the other in the 
north-west, travelled the whole country, even crossed the frontiers and 
the seas, and halted only on our doorstep. The seventeen Canadian 
versions of ‘ Germine’ were recorded on the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal down to Chaleur Bay; they belong mostly to the districts 
where the settlers are predominantly Normand. One version was 
found among the Acadians of Prince Edward Island. It is not so well 
remembered in France. The ‘ Swineherd ’ was more popular there, 
although it cannot have been familiar to many of the northern colonists 
who settled in the New World; otherwise it would have survived here 
more than it has—in a few scattered fragments. 
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Only a few records of ‘ Germine ’ can be found in the published 
collections of France, mostly from the northern provinces and perhaps 
without the melody, whereas thirteen versions of the ‘ Swineherd ° are 
listed by Doncieux. 

The occurrence of these two songs outside of France proper is quite 
extensive. The ‘ Swineherd ’ was first published by de la Villemarqué 
for Celtic Brittany in 1839 (Barzaz Breiz, XTX). And de Puymaigre, 
who first discovered ‘ Germine,’ compared it to ‘ Don Guillermo * of 
Catalogna (Spain). And he indicated its distribution in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, Bohemia, Germany, Holland, Flanders and 
England. 

Crane, in his Chansons populaires de France (267-8) connects it 
with ‘ Hind Horn ’ and the * Lass of Loch Royal’ published by Child 
(The English and Scottish popular Ballads, 213, III, 187). And Nigra 
(Canti popolari del Piemonte) shows how this southern French song 
spread to Spain and Italy, and from there invaded Greece and even 
the Slavonic countries. 

It is even possible that it may go back to an earlier date than the 
last Crusade. De la Villemarqué believes that it originated in Brittany 
after the first Crusade, in the eleventh century, and dramatises the 
return of Alain, one of the Breton chiefs who spent five years in 
Palestine. If that were true, a Breton gwerz would be at the roof of 
all that poetic growth, which later spread to all of Europe by way of 
France and Italy. 

La Novrrice pv Rot 
(The King’s Nurse-maid ) 

Melody recorded in writing by Abbé Galland, at Mount Carmel, 
Prince Edward Island (in the Arsenault Collection, National Museum 
of Canada, Ottawa). 
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Ah! c’était la nourrice, / la nourrice du roi, 
Un jour s'est endormie, / l’enfant entre ses bras. 


Dieu, aidez-moi! 
Douce Vierge Marie, 
Saint Nicolas! 


Mais quand eil’ sy réveille, / en cendre ell’ le trouva. 
Poussa un si grand cri / que tout |’monde accoura. 


‘ Qu’avez-vous, donc, nourrice, / 4 fair’ ce grand cri-la? ’ 
—‘ Oh! ce n'est rien,’ dit-elle, / ‘ j’en ai brulé un drap.’ 


Elle entrouvre la porte, / 4 la riviére s’en va. 
Dans son chemin rencontre / le grand saint Nicolas. 


* OU vas-tu donc, nourrice, / avee ces hardes-la? ’ 
—‘ Je vais & la riviére, / je vais laver mes draps.’ 


—‘ Tu as menti, nourrice, / te noyer tu t’en vas. 
Retourne & la maison, / l'enfant te tend les bras. 


Dans les bras de la Vierge / tu le retrouveras. 
Voila les grands miracles / que fait saint Nicolas.’ 


The only Canadian version of this folk canticle was found among 
the Acadians of Prince Edward Island, in the Maritimes. The eight 
or ten versions recorded in France belong mostly to the central 
provinces, the east and the south-east. And they are all much the 
same; their common origin is not very ancient. The song is a few 
hundred years old. 


Before its migration to America presumably with the early settlers, 
it had already travelled in Europe and become ramified. The Acadian 
refrain differs from most of the French versions ; but a Provencal form 
closely resembles the Canadian. There are also other differences. 
This nursery song, according to Doncieux, was composed in French 
proper, probably in the neighbourhood of Saint-Nicolas-du-Port, 
where St. Nicolas is the popular patron saint. 


In the local tradition, however, no trace can be found of this miracle 
of the saint. But a well-known song of Catalogna (Spain) contains 
a similar miracle which, there, is attributed to the Virgin, not Nicolas. 
If one of the two songs issued from the other, as is probable, the 
Spanish version probably is the original. Its details seem more 
authentic and the plot more logical. Catalogna, besides, has a famous 
sanctuary of Notre Dame, which is famous in all Christendom: the 
abbaye of Montserrat, near Barcelona, where a black Virgin, holding 
Infant Jesus, has drawn to herself, since the thirteenth century, many 
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pilgrims from everywhere. The Catalan canticle must have originated 
here and spread to other parts with the pilgrims. 

A French visitor is likely to have introduced it at Saint-Nicolas-du- 
Port, after returning from Montserrat. Then it was adapted to the 
worship of the patron saint of the locality without robbing the Virgin 
of her credit: Saint Nicolas is only a party to the miracle. Other 
instances of such miracles attributed to various saints are also familiar 
elsewhere. The fame of miraculous shrines travelled far and wide, 
like the folk-songs of other days. 


Marius Barpgav. 
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CRITICISM AND PERSPECTIVE 


Sir Tuomas Bescuam recently informed me that he had counted 
ninety-six common chords of C in a few pages of a work of 
Beethoven's. This gave me to think and I took the trouble to count 
all the common chords of C in the last movement of the Fifth 
Symphony. 

In the first section there are forty-eight, which if played with the 
repetition would amount to ninety-six. In the recapitulation there are 
one hundred and ninety-six. This gives a total of two hundred and 
ninety-two common chords of C (mostly tonic chords) in the complete 
movement. Let us imagine that a living com™oser employed a 
particular chord two hundred and ninety-two times in a composition 
lasting six or seven minutes—what would be the result? Nearly all 
critically-minded persons would denounce him as a mannerist, while 
professional hole-pickers would indulge at his expense in their usual 
sarcasm and fun-poking, with of course the appropriate and eye- 
arresting headlines. The more sedate critics on the other hand would 
be content to refer to his extreme poverty of invention and the danger 
of becoming obsessed by one particular chord. Nor would the fact 
that he had invented the chord in question and thus ‘ gone one better 
than Beethoven ' materially help matters. On the contrary, the very 
fact that it was an unusual chord would only tend the more to 
emphasise its repetition, as a new word or a piece of slang is 
emphasised when first introduced into everyday parlance. But what 
we forget is that with the passage of time, all new chords or devices 
become comparative commonplaces, since there is no patent which 
musical inventors can take out to restrict the imitative activities of 
subsequent composers. Thus chords which have passed into the 
musical vocabulary cease to be unduly noticed, whether frequently 
repeated or otherwise. 

Now everyone kno\vs that despite the characteristics to which I have 
drawn attention, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony has survived the dust 
of time and is regarded as a masterpiece, and not merely as one of 
that world-accepted composer’s less happy efforts. Audiences of 
to-day listen to the Fifth Symphony not only with the respect due 
to a classic, but they derive from it genuine enjoyment. The reason 
is that they do not judge it by externals, but contact and appreciate 
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the actual spirit of the music itself. And it is just this very spirit 
of the music which we are so apt to miss when we search for those 
externals on which to form our opinions of contemporary composers. 
Contemporary music is too close for us to see it in the proper perspec- 
tive hence the * bloomers ’ which even great composers do make and 
have made about their fellows in all times. Did not Weber say of 
Beethoven after hearing his Eighth Symphony that he was now fit 
for the lunatic asylum? Did not Brahms say that Wagner's best 
work was the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ and did not Tchaikowsky refer to 
Brahms as a self-conscious mediocrity? Thus it is not solely the 
professional critics who have erred and like sheep have gone astray, 
the very makers of music ‘.emselves have also been guilty. 

Granted then this species of presbyopia which prevents people from 
seeing with clear vision that which lies too close, are there no magic 
spectacles to effect a cure? Or rather—since we are concerned with 
ears and not with eyes—is there no magic ear-trumpet by which we 
could hear not as given pieces of music sound to-day but as they will 
sound a hundred years hence? The nearest approach to such an aid 
for the deaf is of course the imagination, but few employ this faculty 
to the best advantage. It is employed for creative purposes but seldom 
for critical ones, because criticism is supposed to be founded on reason 
alone. That reason, however, has proved totally inadequate as a 
vehicle to truth is apparent from history. Adverse contemporary 
criticism of most great composers has been based on reason. Wagner, 
for one, was condemned because reason proclaimed that he had broken 
the pre-existing conventions and canons of the tonal art. Conversely 
Brahms was condemned (by the Wagnerians) because apparently he 
had not broken those conventions. By his enemies he was called 
academic, by his friends he was called profound. Reason was requisi- 
tioned to arrive at both these conflicting conclusions ; neither of them 
were of the least importance. Nevertheless they are instructive to us 
of a later generation—they are the metaphorical red flags denoting 
danger. Brahms was called academic because he did not bring him- 
self up to date, but if he had brought himself up to date he would no 
longer have been Brahms. During the span of his career, not only 
Wagner but Tchaikowsky and Richard Strauss had appeared in the 
arena, with their innovations and enriched orchestra] effects. What 
was the reaction upon the Brahmsian Muse? She sounded old- 
fashioned. To the Wagner-and-Strauss-enthusiasts Brahms was still 
too new to be old and was not new enough to be entirely new. They 
judged him in the wrong perspective. Because Brahms was ‘ true 
unto himself,’ because he did not argue ‘If I don’t look out and 
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bring myself up to date I shall be labelled an old fogey,’ he actually 
was labelled an old fogey. Yet we of to-day hold no such unflattering 
opinion about him ; we see him in the right perspective. Our judgment 
is not distorted by all manner of external considerations as to whether 
he is old-fashioned in comparison with Wagner, Strauss and who not ; 
we enter into the spirit of his music and ignore such negligible 
superficialities. 

Thus history has, so to speak, waved the danger flag; but are we 
going to pay the least attention to it in regard to our contemporaries? 
There are fanatical ‘ modernists ’ who have been known to label even 
Stravinski as vieuz jeux, presumably because he is not as discordant 
as they themselves endeavour to be. This belittlement shows us 
history repeating itself; it is a parallel of the Wagner versus Brahms 
controversy, though carried to far less spectacular lengths. 

I am old enough to have lived during that controversy and to have 
seen the working of the pro-Wagnerian-anti-Brahmsian mind. If one 
had said to some of those belligerents ‘ Your complaint against 
Brahms is merely that he is not like Wagner,’ they would have 
answered ‘ Nonsense, the imitators of Wagner are hopeless.’ All the 
same because they were so obsessed by Wagner they could only look 
at his illustrious contemporary with Wagnerian eyes, weigh him in 
the Wagnerian balance and of course find him wanting. To-day 
certain schools are obsessed either by the idea of discord, counter- 
point or anti-emotionalism. Music that to some alleged old-fashioned 
ears does not sound excruciating is labelled vieux jeux, music that is 
not continuously contrapuntal, or again music that contains 
emotional qualities is similarly and contemptuously labelled by the 
fanatical adherents of these respective schools. What is the result? 
Composers who were born before any of those schools came into being 
and consequently are adherents of no particular school but solely of 
their own individuality, are criticised, ostensibly because not dis- 
cordant or contrapuntal enough but in reality because they have 
remained themselves. Such criticism is of course entirely unreason- 
able and equivalent to complaining that Mr. Jones is unsatisfactory 
because he is not Mr. Smith. The very fact that a composer remains 
himself is a point in his favour, only inferior composers possessing no 
real ‘ self ’ float about on the unstable billows of fashion and schools. 
Schools in fact are the metaphorical infirmaries for the creatively 
weak. Strong mentalities follow their own intellectual noses, weak 
ones follow leaders, or parade as units in school ‘ crocodiles.” To 
point out that no composer of the first rank—a Beethoven, a Chopin 
or a Wagner—belonged to a school would be superfluous if the school- 
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fetish had not taken such a hold on a certain section of the public. 
In Germany I am informed no living composer ‘ goes down’ at 
present who is not of the contrapuntal school. This is tantamount 
to saying that no composer is acceptable for his own worth but for 
what he represents. In other words, the Germans at present only 
tolerate a species of return to Bach with modern concomitants, viz. : 
neo-classicism. Now whatever of interest the neo-classicists may have 
produced their whole system denotes a distinct lack of inventive 
enterprise. ‘ What!’ one might exclaim, ‘ back to Bach already?’ 
(no pun intended). Indeed, in the comparatively near future are we 
then to expect back to Mozart, back to Beethoven, back to Wagner 
and so on ad infinitum? 

That we shall in the near future get back to melody requires not 
even a minor prophet to predict; but a return to melody does not 
necessarily imply a return to Mozart with modern variations. Nor is 
the reason for such a return far to seek. In all art there is line in 
varying degrees, and melody in music is the parallel of line in art. 
Discard melody, and music becomes merely kaleidoscopic. I venture 
to call Anton Webern, for instance, a musical kaleidoscopist. It is no 
condemnation to say that his ‘ school ’ is not susceptible of extension. 
For one thing a kaleidoscope when contemplated for too long becomes 
monotonous. The same applies to continuous discordancy—it becomes 
as monotonous as continuous concordancy, especially when devoid of 
perceptible line. Melodic line in music is not solely ornamental, it 
is also useful as a medium to provide variety; for this reason alone 
its reinstatement is to be expected. Nevertheless, when the new 
melodist comes into our midst (if he has not come already) what is 
likely to occur? The limpets of the kaleidoscopic school will detiounce 
him for being ‘ offensively obvious’ because his music will exhibit 
perceptible outlines, while the general public will probably heave a 
sigh of relief because at last they will have ‘ got something to hang 
on to once more.’ It is conceivable, however, that his melodies will 
be so comparatively new, as not at first to be recognised as melodies, 
in which case the public is more likely to be bored than shocked. 
This, of course, will stand in the way of the composer’s speedy recogni- 
tion because a large number of people possess a sneaking desire to 
be shocked and are disappointed if their desire is not gratified. In 
any case the new melodist is unlikely to find immediate favour. The 
dictates of prevailing fashions and schools will militate against his 
acceptance every whit as much as the cannon of the old-fashioned 
opera militated against that of Wagner. The pre-requisite to a fair 
criticism or comprehension of any given composer is (as I believe 
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Mr. Newman has maintained) to perceive his point of view and judge 
him accordingly. And to this I would add—to see each composer in 
the right perspective. Until the public and especially the critics have 
reached this desideratum, history will continue to repeat itself and 
every true musical creator will be maltreated as he has been in the 


past. 
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THREE EDITIONS OF BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN CONCERTO 


A century of musical development has but increased our admiration 
for Beethoven's Violin Concerto. Perfect as the instrument for which 
it was created, it is one of those works which seem superior to all 
changes in artistic taste. Pure music, hampered by no concessions a2 
| to a particular type of player, it enjoyed the privilege of all out- BN 
4 standing works of art—of not being understood. This (to us) ; oa 
crystal-clear composition appeared * disconnected,’ and people wrote 
of the ‘ endless repetition of a few commonplace passages.’ To play lee 
it was a task that only a really great violinist might undertake. 


In those days there were no interpretative artists in our 
present sense. Violinists had not yet lost their fertility as composers, 
and all having something of their own to say naturally tried to push 
their own works. ‘ There is no fiddler who does not prefer to play 
his own tunes,’ as Goethe wrote. 

Who were the great violinists in 1806 when Beethoven's Concerto 
appeared? Viotti, one of the noblest, was living in London, an 
embittered and disappointed man and devoting himself to his wine 
business. Kreutzer became solo violinist in Napoleon's private band 
about that time and soon afterwards gave up concert playing. Spohr, 
who never got to like Beethoven’s maturest works, married in that 
year and set off on concert-tours with his young wife. Young Paganini 
was in his glory at the court of Lucca. 

In Beethoven's own circle the violinists of note were Mayseder, 
Schuppanzigh and Clement. Mayseder, who never attained more than 
a local reputation in Vienna, is credited with great brilliance of 
playing, but may have lacked the largeness of conception necessary 
‘ for Beethoven’s work. Schuppanzigh was leader of the Rasoumovsky 
i Quartet, and so has managed to achieve immortality in Beethoven's 

company, but was not at all suited for concert playing because of a =. 
; ‘his poor platform manner and sometimes uncertain performance.’ ™ 
3 He confined himself to his chamber-music work and later turned to 
conducting. The twenty-two year old Clement brought to the task 
: which Beethoven proposed to set him two invaluable qualifications, an 
absolutely reliable technique and a phenomenal memory. His con- 
temporaries praised his playing for its ‘ indescribable delicacy, 
neatness and elegance, and the perfect technique which never failed 
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him even in the most daring and difficult passages.’ It is hard to tell 
to-day how far Clement succeeded in approaching the real spirit of 
Beethoven's genius, but it seems probable that he hardly rose above 
the general level of taste of the virtuosi of the period, as we may 
infer from the adverse comments on his improvisations made by 
serious critics. 

Thirty-eight years later, when Joachim as a young man achieved 
the success with the Beethoven Concerto that was to continue into 
his old age, times had changed. Whereas at first a real struggle was 
needed to introduce the works of Beethoven, there was no longer any 
difficulty in the musical Germany of Mendelssohn and Schumann. 

David’s dominating personality had made Leipzig the violinistic 
centre of Germany, and later Joachim’s class at the Berlin Hochschule 
offered the best training in the world for advanced students of artistic 
violin playing. After his death this, the chief violin teaching post 
in Germany, was entrusted to Henri Marteau, who had achieved a 
leading position in European concert life. 


Over a hundred years have passed since the Beethoven Concerto 
was played for the first time. Since then it has been published in 
numerous editions with cadenzas by famous soloists. Of these 
editions David’s and later Joachim’s and Marteau’s quite rightly 
excited the greatest interest. There can be no doubt that these 
revised editions by artists at the top of the teaching profession exercise 
an immense influence. Innumerable violin teachers and pupils 
consult them for technica] guidance, and find moreover that the work 
itself becomes for them definitely embodied in that particular form of 
notation. The well-known phrase ‘ interpretation indicated by bowing 
marks and fingering ’ contains a mass of thoughtless misconceptions, 
for apart from the fact that it is impossible to indicate the mental 
interpretation of a work by any kind of notation, for whose benefit 
should it be done? Do teachers aim at producing mere imitators? 


The editor’s object should be above al! to do the work that the 
composer left undone, either through lack of time or the requisite 
knowledge : that is to produce a form of notation that can be clearly 
understood by the executive artist. The technical directions of the 
teacher are of secondary importance. There is no question as to the 
necessity for this work, especially for the violinist who has great 
respect for the original manuscript. Some editors, in doubt as to the 
amount of freedom to be allowed the interpreter, block the approach 
to the work with a barricade of technical directions which are seldom 
based on the most important foundation, the immutably fixed 
essential structure of the work. The editor thinks that by loosening 
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this structure he is helping the inexperienced player. The bad results 
of this were formerly somewhat mitigated by the listeners’ lack of 
judgment and the players’ extraordinary faith in authority. As the 
violinist looked in vain for instructions in the original, he blindly 
accepted the interpretations of eminent artists who seemed to know 
by instinct. Tradition came to be merely uncritical imitation carried 
on generation after generation. 

Let us now examine in the three main editions of Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto the development of the art of editing violin music. 
The most independent in his approach to the work is David. The 
variety of his violinistic experience and the good sense which helped 
him to escape from the one-sided principles of his teacher Spohr led 
to his complete emancipation from the stereotyped model. In his 
version of the violin part he pays no attention to Beethoven’s own 
indications, whereas both Joachim and Marteau follow the original 
closely. It is therefore not surprising that Joachim and Marteau’s 
editions correspond exactly, apart from a few unessential differences 
in bowing marks and dynamic indications. Many of their phrasings 
are the very opposite of David’s. In the actual themes of the first two 
movements we find the following differences : 


Marteau gives both versions. 
Comparison with Beethoven’s introduction of the theme in the 
orchestra shows which phrasing conforms to his intentions. 


In the Larghetto David phrases the arabesques which the solo violin 
weaves round the theme, as follows : 
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whereas Joachim and Marteau interpret the passage thus : 


This phrasing shows complete misunderstanding of the line of the 
melody and gives an accent to the second beat which Beethoven 
certainly never intended, for in the theme that part of the bar is 
taken off as a quaver : 


The theme of the third movement is given in the same way by all 
the editors, and in each case includes that legato : 


which is contradicted every time the passage is repeated later in the 
solo part or the accompaniment. 
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The following is presumably a traditional misprint : 


When the phrase is repeated we find a quaver in place of the final 
crotchet, and there is no doubt that the E should be a quaver also. 

It is most interesting to look for Beethoven's own indications where 
he was not under the influence of the violin, namely in his own 
arrangement of the Violin Concerto for piano and orchestra. Study 
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of the accompanying left-hand part which he added enables us to 
discover many mistakes in phrasing that have become traditional. 
The upper part also contains alterations which are worth examining. 
ook for instance at the following passage where the correct phrasing 
is shown by the piano part : 


The jump to the lower octave in the following passage in the Larghetto 
is explained as being a case of piano technique, representing simply 
the crossing over of the right hand : 


There is thus no reason for making the low G especially prominent. 

Turning to questions of dynamics, the introduction to the first 
movement affords us an interesting example. The ascending octave 
scale on the solo violin bas no especial dynamic mark in Joachim’s 
edition, whereas David and Marteau mark it as rising from a mp. 
to a strongly accented sf. Professor Moser writes : ‘ By looking three 
bars further back in the score, we at once learn that this entry must 
begin softly, and a succeeding crescendo may only be suggested as 
far as is necessary to arrive naturally at the high G, which must be 
played loudly.’ This direction holds good for the entry but it is not 
enough to know merely whence a passage comes, we must consider 
where it leads to. If we examine the scale in question, we see that, 
starting softly, it rises to a sforzanzo which must be strong enough 
to sound above the forte chord on the orchestra. The orchestral sf. 
does not come till the next bar, and in the bar after it again becomes 
piano. The mere suggestion of a crescendo is thus here not at all 
natural, the more so as the composer has left the whole climax to the 
solo violin. There are many similar examples. 


With regard to fingering we do not find many changes. Marteau 
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whereas Joachim and Marteau interpret the passage thus : 


This phrasing shows complete misunderstanding of the line of the 
melody and gives an accent to the second beat which Beethoven 


certainly never intended, for in the theme that part of the bar is 
taken off as a quaver : 


The theme of the third movement is given in the same way by all 
the editors, and in each case includes that legato : 


which is contradicted every time the passage is repeated later in the 
solo part or the accompaniment. 
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When the phrase is repeated we find a quaver in place of the final 
crotchet, and there is no doubt that the E should be a quaver also. 

It is most interesting to look for Beethoven's own indications where 
he was not under the influence of the violin, namely in his own 
arrangement of the Violin Concerto for piano and orchestra. Study 
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of the accompanying left-hand part which he added enables us to 
discover many mistakes in phrasing that have become traditional. 
The upper part also contains alterations which are worth examining. 
Look for instance et the following passage where the correct phrasing 
is shown by the piano part : 


The jump to the lower octave in the following passage in the Larghetto 
is explained as being a case of piano technique, representing simply 
the crossing over of the right hand : 


There is thus no reason for making the low G especially prominent. 

Turning to questions of dynamics, the introduction to the first 
movement affords us an interesting example. The ascending octave 
scale on the solo violin has no especial dynamic mark in Joachim's 
edition, whereas David and Marteau mark it as rising from a mp. 
to a strongly accented sf. Professor Moser writes : ‘ By looking three 
bars further back in the score, we at once learn that this entry must 
begin softly, and a succeeding crescendo may only be suggested as 
far as is necessary to arrive naturally at the high G, which must be 
played loudly.’ This direction holds good for the entry but ii is not 
enough to know merely whence a passage comes, we must consider 
where it leads to. If we examine the scale in question, we see that, 
starting softly, it rises to a sforzanzo which must be strong enough 
to sound above the forte chord on the orchestra. The orchestral sf. 
does not come till the next bar, and in the bar after it again becomes 
piano. The mere suggestion of a crescendo is thus here not at all 
natural, the more so as the composer has left the whole tlimax to the 
solo violin. There are many similar examples. 


With regard to fingering we do not find many changes. Marteau 
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very rightly forgoes the cheap effect of the harmonic which David 
and Joachim give at the end of the first movement : 


and which is one of those pieces of bad taste hallowed by tradition, 
like the pointless rough and angular bowing in this passage : 


Can we say that there has been an improvement in our editions of 
violin works? Consider what pianists from Liszt and Biilow to Busoni 
understand by a ‘ revised edition * and then form an opinion. Piano 
literature includes a number of excellent editions, made by musicians 
who possessed the particular qualities indispensable for that kind of 
work: musical knowledge, logic, independent instinct and a sure 
sense of the actual effect of the printed notation on the performing 
artist. 

These qualities the performing violinist can only acquire when he 
has succeeded in ridding himself of the uncritical imitation to which 
he was brought up, and these it is that the intelligent teacher must 
possess and seek to develop in his pupils. 

Violinists still labour under the impression that works of art are 
vague and unclear and have many possible interpretations, and in 
their uncertainty all they can do is to follow confidently the footsteps 
of their leader, whoever he may be, and just as easily go in another 
direction when another ‘ authority ’ takes the lead. 

Do differences of interpretation count here? How can a_ pupil 
decide to reproduce a certain idea as long as it is not absolutely clear 
to him, as long as he stands as it were before a poem whose faulty 
punctuation hides its structure and meaning, and above all until he 
has realised that a musical work of art can have firm outlines and 
clear unequivocal ideas? 

There can be only one opinion as to the perfection of Joachim or 
Marteau’s masterly performances of the Beethoven Concerto, but could 
these artists help us by their editions of the work? In their printed 
pages we can find neither Joachim’s austere grandeur nor Marteau’s 
modern spirit, for their editions are in no wise different from the 
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ordinary. The unfortunate violinist is left as usual to the uncertainty 
of tradition. 

Violin teachers who would consider any criticism of Joachim as 
little short of blasphemy declare that ‘ those who attempt to study 
classical works without assistance, need considerable knowledge oi 
the violin and artistic taste to be able to arrange bowing and fingering 
for themselves’ (Moser). This is certainly true, but in actual 
practice the necessary course of the violinist’s development is the very 
opposite of the theory. As a rule the violinist begins to study the 
classical works at a time when the idea of artistic taste is still an 
enigma to him and when he no more grasps the essential connection 
between bowing and phrasing, fingering and tone quality than the 
possibility of having an independent interpretation of his own. For 
the unaided study of a classical masterpiece, more is required than 
good taste and technical ability. Positive knowledge is needed, and 
this it is that the great musicians must give the pupil in their 
editions. Their suggestions or their own individual subtleties of per- 
formance are no help to him. They must show him the definite 
limits that the composer sets to the performer's rendering. These lie 
not in the legato slurs of the original, but in the style, thematic 
development and the rhythmic and harmonic basis of the work. 


ALBERT JAROSY. 
Trans. E. Frepier. 
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THE TRAGIC BEETHOVEN 


Music and surgery undoubtedly have certain affinities—both, for 
instance, are essentially creative—and it is illuminating to reflect that 
if a great national vote were taken as to who have been the greatest 
benefactors to the human race during the past one hundred and fifty 
years, Beethoven and Lister might well be among the first. 

Nowadays, when life has been robbed of so much of its true romance, 
it is rare for the events of an everyday existence to awaken in us any 
of the deeper emotions ; and when such a response is aroused twice in 
a single day, once in relation to surgery and once through music, 
the phenomenon may bear further investigation. These two 
experiences are now recorded after over a year, and this will perhaps 
prevent any suggestion that they are the exaggerated product of an 
impressionistic mind. 
™ On a certain February morning last year, a young woman of twenty- 
three was brought into the surgical theatre for a difficult and dangerous 
operation on her neck. She was looking forward to motherhood in 
a few months, and her face, faintly flushed with the anesthetic, had 
a singular charm. 

The surgeon (a man with a most enviable reputation for brilliant 
and painstaking care) started on his laborious task. Beside me was 
an elderly lady who proved to be the physician under whose care the 
girl had been; she showed a vital interest in every detail, often half 
rising from her seat, in order to see better. 

After several minutes the girl stopped breathing for a few seconds— 
a very usual occurrence—for she soon began again. This however 
happened more than once, and the surgeon spoke of the peculiar 
difficulties of the operation. 

With dexterity and care he continued, and again, as before, the 
regular rhythm of her breathing ceased ; for a moment, as the surgeon 
paused to watch her face, there was an absolute silence. Then with 
lightning efficiency he started to resuscitate her. No word was spoken, 
but we all felt a sense of profound emergency. A needle was passed 
into her heart, but the injection had no effect. 

A sweeping, bloodless incision, right into the abdomen, allowed the 
surgeon to introduce his hand. For some minutes he massaged the 
heart. There was no response. 
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The imjection was repeated, and the massage continued. The whole 
room was utterly silent, and some of the faces were scarcely less white — a 
than the ivory features of the girl. 

She was dead. 

The old lady next to me staggered to her feet, exclaimed in horror ; gigi 
under her breath, and stumbled out. The surgeon completed his grim : 
task, the table was wheeled out, and as he slipped off his mask he 
looked strangely aged. 

It is difficult to describe one’s emotions ; but the dominant thought 
was less of tragedy than of baffled impotence. It was as though 
man, with every adjunct of modern science, had had mortal combat 
with some malignant omnipotence—and had been defeated. 

Ten hours later the first ambiguous chords of Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony sent a strange thril] of expectancy through those of us 
who were, for the first time, to hear that stupendous work. 


It is impossible to speak in detail of the points that most attracted 
attention ; indeed, it was not the wealth of gorgeous detail that made 
the principal impression, it was the whole terrific unity. There will 
always be comparisons (and the mere inclusion of the Choral 
Symphony as the last of the Immortal Nine compels some comment), 
: but in fact it is a thing sui generis—whatever the final verdict, it 
: must stand alone. 

And it was ‘ the thing itself ’ that awoke the profoundest emotions, 
li late that night, in the quiet of one’s room. There came pre-eminently 
the consciousness of having been in the presence of something great, has. 4 
something transcendent. And the mooa of the morning returned, and 
with it the sense of a struggle—and tremendous forces—and a single a4 
splendid human being. 
q It is not difficult to imagine Beethoven, who, after writing two ai 
; symphonies in one year, had (at the height of his powers) not produced | 
anything symphonic during the next eleven, launching, in a final : hes | 
manifestation of gigantic genius, the accumulated forces of his mind. | 
; It seems, too, that Beethoven conceived the whole work in terms of at 
the great theme of the last movement, and surely never has any tune 
had a more magnificent setting. We are almost driven to believe that 
nowhere on earth at any time will there be found a theme worthy and 
adequate to crown such an Olympian conception. And thinking once 
more of the tragedy of that same morning, and its kindred emotions, 
there came the conviction of failure—however transcendent, : 
: stupendous, overwhelming, yet still failure. ‘ie 
When the master hand falters, and the whole vast intellectual ae 
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structure, lacking the subtle magic of a spontaneous vitality, totters 
in its immensity—that is indeed tragedy. 

But it was not always thus—far otherwise; and that glorious 
‘Apotheosis of the Dance,’ the Seventh, ‘my great Symphony,’ 
stands as the supreme memorial to the triumphant Beethoven. For 
he knew well what has been called * the true joy in life, the being 
used for a purpose recognised by yourself as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrap heap.’ 

And so, worn out, though he was only fifty-seven, ‘ a fair dismissal 
from the stage of life " (as Lamb wrote of King Lear) ‘ was the only 
decorous thing for him.’ 

And thus he passed on, deserving well to share with Lear that 
imperishable epitaph : 

Vex not his ghost; O, let him pass! he hates him 


That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


C. R. 
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INTERLUDE ON A HILLTOP 


Ir was such a morning as one dreams of. Blue burning and gold, the 

hollow of chaos adorning, the sun hung in a sky of palpably absurd 

blueness. Below me, the shadows of the mountains on its surface 

seemed solid promontories jutting out into the pallor of the lake. 

Above, only a few dozen feet of childishly easy climbing separated me 

from the summit—neither too high, nor too small. Just small enough F > 
to be free from the mists which enveloped the surrounding peaks, and Re 
just high enough to provide 


The sort of view that makes one want to shout 
' For want of any other better way 
Of praising God... 

So utterly unreal was the whole scene that I was overcome by one 
of those ridiculously theatrical impulses which attack the best of us 
at certain moments, and which seem so completely right and natural 
at the time, and so bitterly to be regretted later; and running back 
to the car I lifted my viclin-case from the tonneau, knotted one end 2 ean 
of a piece of rope round its neck, slung the other round my shoulders, i 
and began to climb. 

Ten minutes later I sat down on the summit to regain my breath 
and started to tune the fiddle. As I had expected, the sharp air had 
affected the strings and the A and the E snapped. The spares, how- 
ever, being in an air-tight container, were unaffected, and I soon had 
it in tune. Then, still hag-ridden by my absurd idea, I stood up, 
climbed down a little, and leaning against the side of the rock for 
support, began to play, after some deliberation, the first movement 
of the Brahms Violin Concerto. 

So carried away was I by my own playing and the exaltation of 
this music on the top of the world (so high that a listener in the valley 
might imagine he was hearing the music of the spheres) that I was 
lost to all realisation of my situation and surroundings, and was not | 
more than ordinarily surprised when, as I glided into the subject after 8 
the glorious climax to the cadenza, the Joachim, a voice behind me ce: ete 
said quietly, ‘ Not bad, not bad.’ 

I turned quickly, almost too quickly, to see a short, stocky man 
with a mass of dark, dishevelled hair, sitting on a rock level with 
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where I was standing. I supposed he had climbed up while I was 
playing. So I said ‘ Good morning.’ 

He said * Pscha! ’—like that. Evidently a nice, chatty, amicable 
_ sort of fellow. In the better the day the better the deed, I’m a better 
man than you are Gunga Din sort of mood, I proceeded to demonstrate 
my social superiority by apologising for disturbing him. Not, of 
course, imagining for a moment that I had done so. My own feeling 
was that he had swindled the box-office somehow by not paying 
entrance money. 

He brushed me aside. ‘ That piece you were playing. It had a 
certain prettiness. Who wrote it?’ 

I told him. ‘ Brahms? Brahms? I do not know him. That is 
strange. He knew something of the mystery, this Brahms, but not 
all. . . . That cadenza now; that was built up like a tower. That 
was good. Bridgetower might have played that. But it is more 
than a cadenza. What is a cadenza but gymnastics? This piece, 
this—it does not hang together.’ 

Keeping an open mind as to the capacity of anyone who had never 
heard of Brahms to criticise music, | explained that it was a concerto 
and, ‘without the orchestral interludes and accompaniment would be 
bound to sound disconnected. 

His bright eyes snapped at me under the bushy brows. * Young 
fool!’ He considered. * When the violin goes like this ’ (he hammed 
a bar or two) ‘ the orchestra should go like this’ (and he hummed 
the orchestral response almost correctly), ‘ is it not so? ’ 

I admitted that it was, beginning to believe that my leg was being 
pulled. 

‘And this ’ (he repeated the process), ‘ is not that so also?’ This 
time I was able to tell him with some satisfaction that it was not so, 
and hummed a little to show him how it went. 

‘Ah! You see! That is where he is wrong. If he had done as 
I did, putting this note here and that there, it would have been less 
harsh. It would have resolved more naturally. That is false. Ugh! 
It jars! ’ 

Feeling pardonably annoyed, for Brahms has always been one of 
my favourites, I was proceeding to explain something of his theory 
of contrapuntal harmony, when with a gesture of extreme rage, my 
companion seized a piece of loose rock about the size of a grape- 
fruit and hurled it at me; which, however, owing to the wild 
inaccuracy of his aim, missed me by yards. 


‘Fool! Dense! Idiot! To talk to me about harmony! Me! ’ 
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I apologised humbly, realising that he must be some newspaper 
celebrity with whose features I was expected to be familiar. In fact, 
now I come to give the matter my attention—as government 
departments say when they don’t—there was something reminiscent 
about it. I turned my mental stores inside out, hurriedly ; to no avail. 

* But that that you played’ (* O Lord! He’s off again! ’), * it was 
wrong, it does not fit. Something more calm, more suggestive of 
grandeur. . . . You should have played the slow movement of my 
fourth concerto.’ His eyes under their overhanging, craggy brows 
gloamed at me as though to say ‘Admit your ignorance if you dare.’ 

I nodded, weakly. To be cramped on a small, narrow ledge, on the 
top of a mountain, and before breakfast at that, with an overpowering 
personality such as this was too trying. Luckily he seemed to be 
occupied for a time. The ponderous head, with its mass of unruly 
hair, resting on short podgy fingers and slight wrist, bore a distinct 
resemblance to one of those cocoanuts on a stand at which you shy 
when the women of the party expect you to show your masculine 
indifference to conventionality by indulging in the pleasures of the 
poor. But the eyes, in their luminous, dark scrutiny, were those 
of a god. 

I began to think. I went over the modern composers in my mind— 
Sibelius, Bax, Ravel, Vaughan Williams, Delius, Stravinsky, Ireland. 
I could think of no one at all likely to have composed four violin 
concertos. I glanced up. He was looking at me. 

‘ You know it, of course?’ 

‘ Of course,’ I lied, faintly. 

* Play it.’ It was a command, a royal command. 

‘ Where shall I begin? ’ I evaded weakly, postponing the evil until 
the inevitable last moment, in the pitiful hope that a thunderbolt 
might fall from the blue sky, or the last trump sound; though I was 
lamentably aware that if it had sounded, he would have looked up in 
disgust and said, ‘ You're flat.’ 

‘ Here.’ He hummed a little tune. I stared, aghast. 

‘ But that—that’s a pianoforte concerto,” was my first weak 
thought. 

‘What of it? Transpose and arrange as you play.’ The eyes 
leapt out of their caverns at me. ‘ Here! Give it me!’ 

He took the delicate violin, a priceless specimen, in his podgy 
hands like a giant with a baby. He slung it impatiently to his chin 
and began to play. 

I watched him, part in horror, part in wonder. It is easy, in the 
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comfort of an armchair, to say, ‘ Of course, I should have recognised 
him straight away.’ So should I. But in real life, the organ of 
disbelief is not partially suspended, as it always is, however little one 
may realise the fact, while reading fiction: it is not suspended at all. 
It is in full, active operation. Meeting a person with a familiar face 
in the street, one simply would not dream of considering it as being 
anyone long dead. You might think, ‘ That is like John Keats.’ But 
it would never enter your head to think for a moment, ‘ That is 
John Keats.’ Only the night before my wife had been reading The 
Comedy of Errors and said that if she had been Adriana she would 
not have imagined Antipholus was mad; she would have questioned 
him until she found out what it was all about: and I tried to show 
her that of course she would not, because in real life she would not 
have been expecting a twin. It would never enter her head. She 
would have seen the counterfeit presentment of her husband, and on 
his denying her, her natural, her only thought would be, ‘ He must 
have gone mad.’ But you cannot persuade women. 

However, thus it was that I had not recognised him. Though now, 
watching and hearing his rather indifferent playing, it was obvious 
that I should have done. 

He caught my eye. ‘So! Do you not think it suits? ’ 

I took a deep breath and told the truth. ‘No! Nothing like it 
at all.’ 


‘Ah! So you are alive!’ 
I was pardonably annoyed. ‘ Do I seem half-dead? ’ I retorted. 


‘You did, my son, But now you come alive. It is even as you 
say. It is nothing; a mere plaything; a graceful theme which it 
amused me to elaborate; a bagatelle.” He paused. ‘ Now the finale 
of my last quartet.’ 

He played the opening bars. Then stopped and peered over the 
bridge at me. ‘ This fiddle, it is a good one?’ 

I told him its history. He regarded it lovingly, and then began 
to play a queer patchwork of the themes of the finale. But the strain 
of attempting to combine several parts in one quite apparently tried 
his temper. Until at one supremely difficult passage his finger slipped 
a string, and sounded a terrible discord. He leapt up in a fury. 
‘Ach! This damnable instrument!’ In a frenzied rage he shook it 
above his head and brought it down with a resounding thwack on the 
rock. Seven hundred and fifty pounds’ worth of irreplaceable work- 
manship flew into a thousand fragments. The shock restored him 
to calm. He looked up at me in consternation, like a child caught 
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stealing jam. 1 glowered at him furiously, for a change, and moved 
towards him ominously, meaning to get the bow, an Adams, out of 
his hand before he broke that too; when to my annoyance I saw 
him melting away before my eyes. 

‘Hi! Coward, come back!’ I shouted. But he was gone. The 
bow fell uselessly to the ground. 


Frank Eyre. 
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THE PHOTOGRAM-ARCHIVES IN VIENNA 


Tue Austrian national library possesses a unique and original 
collection. In 1927 Mr. Anthony van Hoboken, a Dutch musician 
living in Vienna, provided the means for building up archives of 
master-manuscripts. The suggestion was made by the Vienna 
theorist Dr. Heinrich Schenker, Mr. v. Hoboken’s teacher. The aim 
of the archives is to preserve photographically the most important 
music autographs to be found in public or private possession, and to 
make them accessible to the public. The archives are kept in the 
music department of the national library under the direction of 
Professor Robert Haas. The importance of such an enterprise to the 
musical world is unfortunately not at once apparent to everyone. 
Most people look upon music autographs as a hobby or, at most, as 
historical documents preserved from reasons of piety. Most people 
think that as a source of musical science they are of no importance, 
and that the purpose of the autographs is fulfilled by printing. But 
these prints are not really like the original. 

Heinrich Schenker was the first to point out the importance of the 
manuscripts to help the understanding. To him the possibility of its 
realisation came as a piece of good luck. Mr. v. Hoboken has shown 
himself to be a generous patron. Unfortunately as things are to-day 
one can only count on the appreciation of a small circle. The work 
accomplished here is, above all, done for future generations ; perhaps 
they will make more use of them and be more grateful for them than 
our contemporaries. 

We take it as a matter of course that a work of literature is offered 
to the readers in the form in which the author has put it on paper. 
For instance, it would be quite impossible to publish Goethe’s work 
with a corrected punctuation or even corrected sentences. The editors 
would know that they would not get much credit by that, because 
everyone would notice at once the senseless want of culture in such 
an enterprise. The text of the works of literature will be taken in 
most books as authentic; at the worst it can only contain misprints, 
and they remain only if the literal sense of the certain sentence is not 
quite clear. It is quite different in music. The want of a directly 
evident meaning of the word and—to a certain degree—the want of 
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universal clearness makes the possibility of mistakes in the printing 
or engraving far greater than otherwise. 

If the guarantee of a clear, original note-text for music is in itself 
difficult, there is another important factor to add. 

The master-works are far too cften left in their practical repro- 
duction to those whose musical training and instinct are far too 
imperfect to allow them to understand the depth of the work. Just 
as for a work of literature the knowledge of the language is the first 
condition required to supply the missing punctuation giving the sense 
and connection, so is the knowledge of musical contents necessary to 
obtain the right reproduction. To explain the contents the masters 
made use of expression marks, of slurs and binds, of marks of dynamic 
nature. In using them some were chary, others not; it depended on 
the circumstances. Bach’s works, for example, are marked with very 
few such signs. The average musical standard was at that time much 
higher and more could be demanded of any musical person, so that 
Bach did not need to worry about a good interpretation. 


Through the frequent lack of these marks people came to look upon 
those given as additions left to one’s discretion and taste, and open, 
therefore, to being replaced by any other. One understood the 
contents of the master-works too little, and did not comprehend that 
these marks were essential tc the form of the work. One did not 
realise that they belonged to the master’s mental vision. It was 
certainly necessary to supply such of Bach’s works as had not these 
marks with fingerings for the student, to revise them and to republish 
them. But it was different with well-marked works. The publishers 
tried to replace the original with ‘instructive’ editions. The often well- 
known names of the publishers, mostly famous virtuosos, threw into 
the shade the defenceless masters. The instrumentalists always think 
they know their instrument better than the masters who have written 
for it. They forget, however, that the composers, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Chopin, were quite as well known as pianists in their 
time and Brahms used to say : ‘ I play the piano as well as the others.’ 
By this he meant he knew his instrument better than those who 
were only virtuosos. The players, again, accepted these editions 
willingly thinking they gave the same interpretation as the famous 
artists, and the publishers’ appetite for new editions did the rest. So 
the original was gradually covered up and hidden from common 
knowledge. For the complete editions it was commoner to use the 
original prints than the manuscripts, not realising that in those 
engravings, even when corrected by the master’s hand, the corrections 


were mostly those of printing. At the most, notice was taken of the 
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expression marks, but never of subtilties of the style. What publisher 
would have had the time or the wits for such corrections? How 
dissatisfied Beethoven was with the editions of his work is well known 
from his letters. He complains continually of it. ‘ Besides,’ he once 
wrote, ‘ the manuscript may be as correct as you like, yet there are 
sure to be misunderstandings made.’ Further, the instinct which had 
once solved doubtful cases had begun to die out, and this affected even 
the complete editions ; and although these improved editions are much 
better, they have after all a much smaller circulation than the educa- 
tional editions put forth by the publishers. We read in 
Clara Schumann’s diary (1882): ‘I have strongly advised Hiller to 
warn people against Biilow’s editions of Bach and Beethoven. He 
ruins the works. . . . 1 have always forbidden my pupils to use 
these editions.’ It is sad, but Schenker is right when he calls his 
instructive edition of Beethoven's sonata, op. 109, for which the 
manuscript was used for the first time, ‘ practically an excavation of 
a long-buried work of art.’ This bad state of affairs and the knowledge 
of a very necessary redress were the motives for the arrangements of 
the archives. Its ideal foundations are best described in Schenker’s 
own words. He writes in the preface to his edition of Beethoven's 
op. 101: ‘ This and other experiences make it my duty to say, that 
it is desirable that governments should photograph these valuable 
autographs of the great masters which are in public or private 
possession, and place the result in the public libraries. I know that 
the difficulties are in getting the owners of manuscripts to admit their 
possession, not to mention giving the government a gratis copy of 
the photos. Whatever the reasons may be for this secrecy there is no 
doubt, that the great ignorance of the unsurpassable importance of 
the master manuscripts as against the first prints, not to mention the 
later ones, played an important réle. It is not uncommon for those 
who ask to see the manuscripts to be met with the surprised 
exclamation : ‘‘ Is the work in the known prints then not true to the 
manuscript? ’ 

No outsider can ever understand the costly difficulties which had to 
be overcome. It was easier to get the works belonging to the public 
libraries. Here one could expect to be met half way. Foremost among 
these are the Paris Conservatoire, the British Museum, the Austrian 
national library, the Vienna town library, and the Prussian State 
Library, from each of which already a fair amount has been repro- 
duced. But more important and much more difficult to reach were 
those in private possession, exposed as they were to the possibilities 
of changing hands, at auctions and free sales. Here then is the 
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danger of their disappearing and being lost for ever; and there was 
always the difficulty of search and negotiation, for which 
Professor R. Haas deserves credit. The collection possesses to-day 
more than 30,000 leaflets and the catalogue now being prepared will 
astonish many. I shall only name a few of the most important of the 
immense store : Bach, Wohltemperiertes Klavier in three manuscripts ; 
all Hiindel’s London instrumental works, and numerous cantatas; a 
long series of sonatas, symphonies, works for chamber music, 
oratorios and operas by Ph. Em. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Schubert. Of the last also numerous songs including the complete 
‘ Winterreise ' and ‘ Schwanengesang ’; also most of Chopin’s work 
and of Brahms’. The photograms can be examined in the library and 
duplicates can also be exchanged in the usual way. 

Such an opportunity as this has opened new roads to the under- 
standing of the works. Perhaps our contemporaries will be able to 
learn here again what they have completely lost: to be able to write 
musically. 


OswaLp Jonas. 
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danger of their disappearing and being lost for ever; and there was cae 
always the difficulty of search and negotiation, for which aS 
Professor R. Haas deserves credit. The collection possesses to-day 
more than 30,000 leaflets and the catalogue now being prepared will 
astonish many. I shall only name a few of the most important of the 
immense store : Bach, Wohltemperiertes Klavier in three manuscripts ; 
all Hindel’s London instrumental works, and numerous cantatas; a 
long series of sonatas, symphonies, works for chamber music, 


’ oratorios and operas by Ph. Em. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 2s ay 
and Schubert. Of the last also numerous songs including the complete oo 


‘ Winterreise ’ and ‘ Schwanengesang ’; also most of Chopin’s work 
and of Brahms’. The photograms can be examined in the library and 
duplicates can also be exchanged in the usual way. 

Such an opportunity as this has opened new roads to the under- 


standing of the works. Perhaps our contemporaries will be able to a 
learn here again what they have completely lost : to be able to write age 
musically. 
Jonas. 
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Hans Richter... und vielen anderen 
bedeutenden Menschen. Zahlreiche 
unbekannte Briefe und Abbildungen. 
2. Auflage. pp. 412. Fiba-Verlag: 
Vienna, Leipzig, 1934. 4.90 M. 

Broadcasting. Kinscella Hazel 
Gertrude: Music on the Air. Foreword 
by Dr. Waiter Damrosch. Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Daniel Gregory Mason. 
pp. xviii. 438. Viking Press: New 
York, 1934. 

Bruckner. Auer, Max: Anton 
Bruckner, sein Leben und Werk. (2. 
Auflage.) Mit 309 Notenbeispielen 
und 31 Abbildungen. pp. 476. 
86. Musikwissenchaftlicher - Verlag: 
Vienna, 1934. 8 M. 

Buttstaedt. Ziller, Ernst: Johann 
Heinrich Buttstaédt [1666-1727]. pp. 
140. 19. 

Hallesche Nachrichten : Halle, 1934. 
(A Halle dissertation. } 

Caccini. Ghisi, Federico: Del 
‘ Fuggilotio musicale’ di Giulio 
Romano (Caccini). Saggio critico in 
relagione ai primi sviluppi delle forme 
vocali del’ 600. Con un appendice sui 
codici 66-24-25 della Biblioteca 
Nazionale di Firenze. pp. 47. De 
Santis: Rome, 1934. 5 L. 

Carillon. Beiaardconcerten te Brugge 
1934.—Bruges, concerts de carillon.— 
Bruges, carillon concerts. pp. 48. 
Brugsche Klokkenspelvereeniging : 
Brugge, 1934. 

Chabrier. Desaymard, Joseph: 
Chabrier d’aprés ses lettres. pp. 364. 
F. Roches: Paris, 1934. 18 fr. 
(Collection ‘ Pro litteris et Arte.’] 

Chamber Music. Hughes, Charles 
W.: Chamber Music in American 
Schools. pp. 204. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: New York, 1933. [A 
Columbia University dissertation. ] 

Ganche, Edouard: Voyages 
avec Frédéric Chopin. pp. 290. Mer- 
cure de France: Paris, 1934. 20 fr. 

Mariotti, G.: Chopin. pp. 335. 
Rinascimento del libro: Florence, 
1933. 9L. 

Choral Music. Béttcher, Georg: 
Der Weg zum Chorgesang. pp. 29. 
Kistner and Siegel: Leipzig, 1934. 
30 pf. 

Smallman, J. and Wilcox, E. H.; 
The Art of a capella Singing, with 
sixteen representative works; contain- 
ing instruction for singers in choral 


groups, to promote an artistic ensem- 
ble; and analysis of the compositions 
for technique, interpretation and 
appreciation. pp. vii.197. ©. Ditson, 
Co.: Boston, 1933. $2. 

Church Music. Davison, A. T.: 
Protestant Church Music in America. 
pp. ix. 182. E. C. Schirmer: New 
York, 1933. $2.50. 

Jammers, Ewald: Das Karlsoffizium 
‘ Regali natus.' Ejinfiihrung, Text und 
Ubertragung in moderne Notenschrift. 
pp. iii. 49. Hietz and Cie: Leipzig, 
Strassburg, Ziirich, 1934. 10 M. 
{Sammlung musikwissenschaftlicher 
Abhandlungen. Bd. 14.} 

Clarinet. Beer, F.: Méthode compléte 
de clarinette, adoptée dans les classes 
du Conservatoire de Paris. Nouvelle 
édition, revue et augmentée par Henri 
Berger. E.Gallet: Paris, 1933. 10 fr. 

Klosé, H.: Méthode compléte de 
clarinetite. Nouvelle édition en cing 
parties, enti¢rement refondue, revisée, 
mise au courant de la technique 
moderne et considerablement aug- 
mentée d'exercises et d'études. A. 
Leduc: Paris, 1933. 75 fr. 

Clementi. Laura, Elena di: L’ Este- 
tica neil'arte didattica di Muzio Cle- 
menti. pp. 58. Armani: Rome, 1934. 

Conducting. Stoessel,A.F.: The 
Technic of the Baton, A handbook for 
students of conducting. With a 
preface by W. Damrosch. Revised 
and enlarged edition. pp. vi. 101. 
Carl Fischer: New York, 1934. $1.50. 

Dictionaries. Frank, Paul [i.e. Karl 
Wilhelm Merseburger]: Taschenbiich- 
lein der Musik fiir Freunde der Ton- 
kunst . . . Neu bearbeitet von Prof. 
Dr. Wilhelm Altmann. 30. wesentlich 
erweiterte Auflage. pp. 198. G. 
Merseburger: Leipzig, 193<. 1.60 M. 

Diepenbrock. Reeser, Eduard: 
Die Musikalische Handschriften von 
Alphons Diepenbrock. Katalogisiert 
und eingeleitet von E. Reeser. illus. 
p. xii. 67. Vereeniging von Neder- 
andsche Musikgeschiedenis ; Breikopf. 
2.60 M. 

Drum. Heney, JohnJ.: The Correct 
Way to Drum. A treatise on the 
material used in modern drumming. 
p. 68. Heney School of Percussion : 
St. Augustine, Fla., 1934. 

Education. Gehrkens, Karl Wilson : 
Music in the Grade Schools (Grade 1-6). 
pp. 233. C.C. Birchard & Co.: Boston, 
1934. 

Mursell, James L.: Human Values 
in Music Education. pp. 388. Silver, 
Burdett & Co.: New York, 1934. 

Schaun, W.: Fragen der Musiker- 
ziehung. Ein Wegweiser fiir die 
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Vorbereitung auf die staatliche Musik- 
lehrerpriifung. pp. 87. Criiwell : 
Dortmund, 1933. 1.60 M. 

Festivals. Fisher, William Arms: 
Music Festivals in the United States. 
An historical sketch. pp. iv. 86. 
American Choral and Festival Alliance : 
Boston, 1934. 

Folk Song. Campa, A. L.: Spanish 
Folksong in the Southwest. pp. 67. 
University of N. Mexico: Albuquerque, 
1938. 25c. 

Spinden, H. J.: Songs of the Tewa. 
Preceded by an essay on American 
Indian poetry, with a selection of out- 
standing compositions from North and 
South America, &c. pp.125. Expos- 
ition of Indian Tribal Arts: New York, 
1938. $3. 

Form. Tovey, Donald Francis: 
Musical Form and Matter. pp. 47. 
Oxford University Press. 1934. 1/-. 
{Philip Maurice Deneke Lecture, 1934.] 

French Music. Bibliothéque nationale. 
La musique francaise du moyen- 
age ala Révolution. Catalogue rédigé 
par A. Gastoné, V. Leroquais, A. Pirro, 
H. Expert, H. Pruniéres et publié par 
E. Dacier. pp. 196. Bibliothéques 
nationales de France: Paris, 1934. 

General. Pfordten, Hermann Frh. 
von der: Der Musikfreund. Gemein- 
verstandliche Einfiihrung in die Musik. 
8. Auflage. pp. 86. Franckh: Stutt- 
gart, 1934. 1.35 M. [Wege zur 
Praxis.) 

Music. Domp, Joachim: 
Studien zur Geschichte der Musik an 
westphdlischen Adelshéfenim 18. Jahr- 
hundert. pp. 145. ff. 6. Pustet : 
Regensburg, 1934. 4.80 M.  [Frei- 
burger Studien zur Musikwissenschaft. 
Heft i.] 

Guitar. Sérnsen, Niels: Meine 
Laute. Ein Buch aus der Erfahrung 
fiir Liebhaber und Freunde der Lauten- 
musik. Mit vielen Zeichnungen von 
Heinz Hecker und 9 Notenbeilagen. 
4. Auflage. pp. 91. Franckh: Stutt- 
gart, 1934. 1.35 M. 

Handel. Bredenférder, Elisabeth: 
Die Texte der Handel-Oratovien. ine 
religionsgeschichtliche und __literar- 
soziologische Studie. pp. 71. Tauch- 
nitz: Leipzig, 1934. 250M. [Kélner 
anglistische Arbeiten. Bd. 19.] 

Pols, André M:: Het leven van 
Handel aan de jeugd verteld. pp. 19. 
Opdebeek : Antwerp, 1934. 2fr. 

Taut, Kurt: Verzeichnis des Schrift- 


tums tiber Georg Fr. Handel. pp. viii. 
153. Breitkopf. 1934. 6.50 M. 


'—Handel-J ahrbuch, 1933.] 
Harmony. Freyberg, H.: Experi- 
mentelle Untersuchungen iiber die 


dsthetische Geftihisbetonung von Akkor- 
den und Akkordfolgen (einschitesslich 
Akkovdauflésungen). pp. 69. Aka- 
demischer Verlag: Halle, 1924 
3.80 M. 

Haydn. Amoroso, Feruccio; Haydn. 
pp. 64. G. B. Paravia e C.: Turin, 
1933. 5.25 L. [Biblioteca di cultura 
musicale. No. 8.) 

Hadden, J. Hadden: Haydn. [Re- 
vised by Eric Blom.}] illus. pp. xv. 
237. Dent. 1934. 3/6. [Master 
Musicians. } 

Pols, André M.: Het leven van 
Haydn aan de jeugd verteld. pp. 16. 
I,. Opdebeek : Antwerp, 1934. 2 fr. 

History. Ascherfeld, Clara: Out- 
lines of the History of Music. 4 vol. 
Peabody Conservatory of Music: 
Baltimore, 1932-33. 

Bonaventura, A.: Manuale di storia 
della musica, 114 edizione ampliata, 
aggiornata, &c. Con un‘ appendice 
sull’ acustica musicale. pp. 280. 
R. Giusti: Livorno, 1933. 9 L. 

Corte, A. della: Antologia della storia 
della musica. vol. 1. Dalla Grecia 
antica al Settecento. {£4 edigione. pp. 
vii. 480. G. B. Paravia e C.: Turin, 
1933. 37.50 L. 

Schering, Arnold: Tabellen sur 
Musikgeschichte. Ein Hilfsbuch beim 
Studium der Musikgeschichte Vierte, 
volistandig umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Mit einem Register. pp. 152. Breitkopi 
1934. 4M. 

Hymns, Breed, David R.: The 
History and Use of Hymns and Hymn- 
Tunes. [8th edition} pp. ii. 364. 
FAH. Revell Co.: New York, 1934. 

Instruments. Broadhead, G. F.: 
Orchestval and Band Instruments. 
William Reeves, 1934. 2/-. 

Skinner W.: The Belle Skinner 
Collection of Old Musical Instruments, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. A descriptive 
catalogue. pp. xi. 210. Beck Engrav- 
ing Co.: Philadelphia, 1933. 

Stopher, H. W.: Instrumentation. 
A manual for college and university 
schools of music. pp.ii.13. Edwards 
Bros., Inc.,: Aun Arbor, Mich., 1934. 

Italian Music. Dent, Edward J.: 
Music of the Renaissance in Italy. 
(Annual Italian Lecture of the British 
Academy.) Oxford University Press. 
1934. 1/6. 

Guerrini, P.: Per la storia della 
musica a Brescia. Frammenti e docu- 
menti inediti. pp. 30. Edizioni 
‘ Psalterium ’: Rome, 1934. [Reprinted 
from Note d’Archivio per la Storia 
Musicale, anno 1934, fasc. 1.] 

Mambelli, A.: Musica e teatro in 
Forli nel secolo xviti. Prefazione di 
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T. Nediani. illus. pp. 237. Acura 
del Comune (La Poligrafica romag- 
nola): Forli, 1933. 

Jazz. Nelson, Stanley R.: All about 
Jazz. With a foreword by Jack Hilton. 
pp. 190. Heath,Cranton. 1934. 3/6. 

Jota. Arnaudas Larrodé, M.: La 
Jota avagonesa. Una opinién sobre su 
origen, su forma musical y su ejecucién. 
pp. 16. Tip. ‘La Editorial’: Zara- 
goza, 1933. [An offprint from the 
‘Boletin de la Academia de Bellas 
Artes de San Luis’, no. 15.) 

Libraries. ‘Turrini, Giuseppe: Rior- 
dino della biblioteca e deli’ archivio della 
Societa accedemia filarmonica di Verona. 
pp. 9 La Tipografica Veronese: 
Verona, 1933. 

Military Music. Goldman, Edwin 
Franko: Band Betterment. Suggestions 
and advice to bands, bandmasters, and 
band-players. pp. ix. 193. C. Fischer 
Inc.: New York, 1934. 

Miscellaneous. Evans, Raymond 
Leslie: Les Romantiques francais et la 
musique. pp. xiii. 184. H. Champion: 
Paris, 1934. 

Gironcourt, G. de: La Géographie 
musicale. Libr. Fischbacher: Paris, 
1934. 15 fr. 

Miiller, Erich H.: An die unsterbliche 
Geliebte. Liebesbriefe beriihmter Mus- 
iker. illus. pp. 140. Jess: Dresden, 
1934. 4M. 

Wibberley, Brian: Music and Relig- 
ion. A historical and philosophical 
survey. pp. 335. Epworth Press. 
1934. 10/6. 

Mozart. Talbot, J. E.: Mozart. 
(Gr 144. Duckworth. 1934. 2/-. 

es.} 

¢ Publishing. Fisher, W. A.: 
Phe. Hundred and Fifty Years of Music 
Publishing in the United States. A 
historical sketch, with special reference 
to the pioneer publisher, Oliver Ditson 
Company, Inc., 1783 to 1938 pp. xvi. 
146. O. Ditson Co.: Boston, 1934. 

Musicology. L’Opera compiuta dall’ 
Associazione dei musicologi italiani nel 
1. venticinquennto della sua vita 1908- 
1933. Relazione. pp.18. Tipografia 
A. Giannini: Napoli, 1933. 

Opera. Ghislanzoni, Alberto: 
Problema dell’ opera. pp.446. Mag- 
lione: Rome, 1933. 

Organ. Barnes, W. H.; The Con- 
temporary American Organ, its _evolu- 
tion, design and construction. pp. 
$61. J. Fischer: New York, 1933. 
$2.50. 

Delacour de Brisay, A. C.: The 
Organ and its Music. A guide for 
wireless and gramophone listeners. 


pp. xvi. 200. Kegan Paul. 1934. 6/-. 

Die Orgel dey Neuvrossgdrter Kirche 
zu Kénigsberg i. Preuss., erbaut von der 
Orgelbauanstalt W. Sauer, Frankfurt 
a.d. Oder, e. illus. pp. 82. 4. 
Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel, 1934. 


Tépfer, J. G. and Smets, Paul: 
Lehrbuch der 1834- 
1934. Auflage. Lieferung. 
109. Rheingold Mainz ; 

Fr. Fleischer: Leipzig, 1934. 
{In course of publication in instal 
ments. 

Piano. Carré, J. F.: The Psychology 
of Piano Teaching. A textbook for 
teachers, students and parents. 

95. The Author: 219 6th St., Racine, 
Wis., 1933. $1.50. 

Cortot, Alfred: Cours d’interpréta- 
tion. pp. 288. R. Legouix: Paris, 
1934. 25 fr. 

Fielden, Thomas: The Science of 
Pianoforte Technique. Second edition, 
revised. pp.x.193. Macmillan. 1934. 
8/6. 

Herrmann, Curt: Die Kilaviermusik 
der letzten Jahve. Nachtrag zu Teich- 
miiller - Herrmann, Internati unale 
moderne Klaviermusik. pp. iv. 92. 
Gebr. Hug & Co.: Leipzig and Ziirich, 
1984. 2.25 fr. 

Jacobsen, ©. : Klavierpadagogik. pp. 
199. Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen, 
1934. 4.50Kr. 

Nouneberg, Louta: Les Secrets de la 
technique du piano révélés par le film. 
pp. v. 32. M. Eschig: Paris, 1933. 

Programme Notes. Damon, Kenneth 
F.: Program Notes for the Listener to 
Music. A study of their development 
and effect upon the listener's reactions 
to unfamiliar music. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1933. [A Columbia Uni- 
versity dissertation. 

Psychology. Bosman, Theo: Ont- 
wikkeling van de muzikale zin. Muzick- 
psychologische  schets. pp. 140- 
Jongensweeshuis: Tilburg; Veritas: 
Antwerp, 1934. 11. 60. 

Farnsworth, Paul R.: Studies in the 
Psychology of Tone and Music. pp. 94. 
Clark University: Worcester, Mass., 
19384. [Genetic Psycholgy Mono- 
graphs. vol, 15. no. 1.) 

Leux, Irm gard: Individualpsycholog- 
ische Untersuchungen tiber akustisch- 
sensovische und-moiorsche Funktionen. 
J. A. Barth: Leipzig, 1934. [An 
offprint from the Journal fir Psy- 
chologie und Neurologie, Bd. 45, Hit. 
6, pp. 450-532.) 

Roe, Anne: A Study of the Accuracy 
of Perception of Visual Musical Stimuls. 
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[p.p61. New York, 1933. [A Columbia 
University dissertation.]} 

Wascho, A.: The Effects of Music 
upon Pulse Rate, blood-pressure and 
mental imagery. pp. 269. Temple 
University: Philadelphia, 1933. $1. 
A dissertation.] 

Rossini. Poresini, Giuseppe: Lo 
‘ Stabat’ del Rossini a Faenza. pp. 15. 
F. Lega: Faenza, 19353. 

Saxophone. Mayeur, L.: Grande 
Méthode de saxophone, adoptée dans les 
conservatoires et écoles de musique de 
France et de Belgique. Edition 
augmentée et revue gar G. Chauvet. 
E. Gallet et fils: Paris, 1933. 13.50 fr. 


Schubert. Laaff, Ernst: Franz 
Schuberts Sinfonien. pp.109. Rauch: 
Wiesbaden, 1933. [A Frankfort dis- 
sertation, 1931.) 

Sibelius Gray, Cecil: 
Second edition. pp. ix. 224. 
University Press. 1934. 7/6. 

Sears, M. E. and Crawford, 
P.: Song Index. An index to more 
than 12,000 songs in 177 song collec- 
tions comprising 262 volumes; and 
Song Index Supplement, an index to 
more thau 7,000 songs in 104 song 
collections comprising 124 volumes. 
Preface by G. Mudge. 2 vol, in 1. 
H. W. Wilson Co.: New York, 1934. 
(The supplement (pp. xxxviii. 366) is 
also obtainable separately.} 

Strauss. Richard Strauss und die 
Berliner Oper. Festschrift der Berliner 
Staatsoper zu des Meisters 70. Geburt- 
stage. Herausgeber: Julius Kapp. 
illus. pp. 48.16. M. Hesse: Berlin- 
Schoneberg, 1934. 1.50M. [Blatter 
der Staatsoper. Jahrg. 14, Sonderheft.] 

Richard Strauss und seine V aterstadt. 
Zum 70. Geburtstag am 11. Jun, 1934, 
herausgegeben von Egid Gehring. 
illus. pp. 62. Knorr & Hirth: 
Munich, 1934. 2.70 M. 

Theory. Perrett, W.: Some Questions 
of Musical Theory. Chapter viii. 
From seven to seventeen pp. 139-166. 
Heffer: Cambridge, 1934. 2/6. 

Tonic Solfa. Mollowitz, Kate: 
Ueber die Musikerzichung bei Ann 
Glover und John Curwen. Eine pada- 
Wiirdigung und 

itik. illus. pp. 96. Sporn: Zeulen- 
roda i. Th., 1933. [A Kénigsberg 
dissertation. ] 

Trumpet. 


Sibelius. 
Oxford 


Gonella, Nat: Modern 


Style Trumpet Playing. A comprehen- 


sive course. pp. 174. H. SelmerCo. 
London, 1934. 

Violin. Vannes, René: 1252 étiquettes 
de violons. Tirage 4 part du Diction- 
naire desluthiers. Libr. Fischbacher: 
Paris, 1934. 30 fr. 

Voice. Armin, George: Altitalien- 
ische Gesangsmethoden auf Papier. 
Eine Abrechnung. pp. 40. Gesell- 
schaft fiir Stimmkultur:  Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf, 1934. 1.20 M. 

Bhotiva, Zam: La Magie dans l'art 
duchant. Préface de Pierre Bertin. pp. 
80. Dorbon-Ainé: Paris,1934. 18 fr. 

Bowlly, Al.: Modern Styic Singing 
(Crooning). pp. 122. H. Selmer and 
Co, : London, 1934. 

Paschen, Paul: Der Weg zur ges- 
unden Stimme. Ein Buch fiir Redner, 
Sanger und Stimmbehinderte. pp. 61. 
Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel, 1934. 
1.80 M. 

Singing, the well-spring of music. 
A series of radio talks. pp. vii. 72 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing: New York, 1933. 75 c. 

Stanley, Douglas and Maxfield, J. P. : 
The Voice: its production and repro- 
duction. A treatise on voice training, 
production and reproduction. pp. xii. 
287. Pitman. 1934. 10/6, 

Wagner. Cappa, Innocenzo : Riccardo 
Wagner nel cinquantenario di sua morte. 
Commemorazione tenuta al Teatro 
Verdi in Padova da T. C. il giorno 6 
marzo 1933.—Baldo Borelli: Riccardo 
Wagner a Venezia. pp. 81. ‘La 
Garangola’: Padua, 1933. 2 L. 

Cugini, Umberto: Commemorazione 
di Riccardo Wagner nel cinquantenario 
della sua morte. Conferenza tenuta nel 
r. Collegio militare di Napoli il 31 
dicembre 1933. pp. 30. A.Sarracino: 
Naples, 1934. 

Reichwein, Leopold: Bayreuth. 
Werden und Wesen der Bayreuther 
Bihnenfestspiele. illus. pp. 84. 
Velhagen & Klasing: Bielefeld & Leip- 
zig, 1934. 3.80M. ([Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Monographien. Bd. 19.] 

Shaw, G. B.: I] Wagneriano perfetio. 
Commento critico all’ ‘Anello del 
Nibelungo.’ Unica traduzione autoriz- 
zata di Cesare Custelli e Tito Diambra 
dall’ ultima edizione inglese del 1923. 
pp. 162. Sonzogno: Milan,1933. 4L. 

Wagner, R.: Poémes et textes en prose, 
choisis et traduits par E. Clossom, 
pp. 203. La Renaissance du Livre: 

aris, 1934. 5.50 fr. C.B.0. 
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Das Karls offizium ‘ Regali natus." By Ewald Jammers. Heitz and 
Co. Strassburg, 1934. 10 R.M. 

When the Carolingian revival disseminated throughout the Frankish 
Empire the Roman service books, together with the Roman chant, 
the effect was not only to drive out most of the rivals, but also to 
standardise in large measure the norm thus imposed. Naturally a 
dividing line became drawn between the old corpus, dating from St. 
Gregory's time, but with accessions up to the end of the ninth century, 
and any subsequent liturgical developments that might arise. 

This standardisation was not complete: the division is only a rough 
one; but it is of practical value, for a new chapter in the history of 
liturgy and church music starts at the beginning of the ninth century 
or thereabouts. In the Mass the novelties are mainly such things as 
the tropes, proses and sequences—things of a new kind, which come 
into being then. (But there arise accretions also made to the old 
kinds: e.g., the Requiem, to the Masses; or new settings of Kyrie, 
Sanctus, etc.) ‘™. the Choir Office, to which novelties were more 
easily admitted, the chief development, apart from hymns, was shown 
in the Rhymed or Metrical Office, consisting of a homogeneous set of 
antiphons and responds, words and music alike, written and composed 
for particular days, especially for novel Saints’ days. 

This new chapter may be taken as starting with the office for 
Trinity Sunday, produced by or for Stephen of Liége (c. a.p. 920); it 
continued in some degree down to the sixteenth century, when the 
Tridentine reforms drove out from the new service-books almost the 
whole of this mass of second-class poetry and music. The drastic 
purge was necessary; but a regrettable result of it is, that this chapter 
of musical history is almost unknown, being buried in obsolete service- 
books ranging from the ninth to the sixteenth century. 

The development of the words may now be traced, because in the 
Analecta Hymnica of Dreves and Blume nine volumes have been 
given to rescuing and printing the greater part of the material (vols 5, 
13, 17, 18, 24-26, 28, 45). So about a thousand Rhymed or Metrical 
Offices are known, and the development of the scheme of words can 
be followed. 

Nothing on the same scale has been done for the music as yet, but 
Herr Jammers has taken up the subject, has summarised the work 
already done, which is small ; and has started on the larger task of 
“ae fully — the material. 

Some small part of the whole may be exemplified without goi 
further than the facsimile of the Pon Antiphonal published oy 
Plainsong and Medieval Music Society. In it may be seen (for 
example) the Office of Trinity Sunday (p. 287) which may be taken as 
the starting-point, and an Office of St. Katharine (pl. W) of much 
later date. Anyone who may be tempted to follow the line of enquiry 
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further will find, in the printed Sarum Antiphonal (of 1519/20) at 
the British Museum, specimens of the later stage exemplified in Offices 
there contained, St. Anne, St. Osmund, etc. et 

Even such a limited enquiry will bring out certain characteristics 
of this sort of office, such as: (a) a growing habit of planning out the 
music so as to follow mechanically the numerical order of the eight 
Modes, rather than to choose a mode as being appropriate to the 
words; (b) the discarding in new responds of the normal eight verse— 
melodies (one for each mode), and the substitution of a new melody 
composed ad hoc; (c) the decadent character of the greater part of 
the compositions, ¢.g., when meaningless runs take the place of the 
old balanced and shapely melismata; (d) the loss of modal sense, as 
shown both in antiphons and responds; and of the differences of style, 
where respond-forms are allowed to stray into antiphons, and 
vice versa. 

These features all bear witness to decay, but there are some which 
register advance in musical technique or a tah and these one would 
gladly discover and welcome, if sufficient material was available for the 
enquiry. 

a othote of Herr Jammers are therefore greatly to be welcomed. 
His articles in Ephemerides Liturgicae (Rome 1929/30. xliii, 199, 425; 
and xliv, 84, 342) after opeaing up the subject, dealt mainly with 
Rheinland books and with antiphons not responds. His new book 
takes a famous Rhyme-Office, that for Charles the Great's Day, 
beginning Regali natus, as his specimen on which he builds his study. 
There is a facsimile, but it should be better reproduced; transcription 
into modern notation not necessary and misleading. All the gold is 
overpowered by abundant dross of endless and not very enlightened 
commentary, with musical illustrations often given in an unreadable 
alphabetical notation, instead of being printed in proper plain-chant 
notation. 

Herr Jammers is certainly to be commended and congratulated on 
his start; but in continuing the work let him give us more and better 
facsimiles; illustrations and citations printed in readable music type; 
and much, much less commentary. 

Water Howarp Frere. 


Die konzertanten Sinfonien der Mannheimer im 18. Jahrhundert. By 
Franz Waldkirch. Waldkirch, Ludwigshafen a. Rb. 


The drawback of exercises for a doctor’s degree is that for the 
purpose of most readers they usually specialise too much. The present 
work 1s a case in point. It is useful to learn from it so much that 
is new about the eighteenth century school of Mannheim, that crowded 
nest of symphonic fledglings; at the same time it is possible to regret 
that its 137 pages are confined to a study of the species of the sinfonia 
concertante only, as distinct from what may be called the orchestral 
tutti symphony. A treatise on the Mannheim school as a whole from 
one who clearly knows the subject in all its ramifications would have 
been welcome, for not all the composers of that group left examples 
of a type of concerted symphony that grew out of the concerto grosso. 
None by F. X. Richter, the founder of the school, or by so prominent 
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a member as Anton Filtz, are extant, nor is the head of the Stamitz ee 
family, Johann, represented. 
It may be felt that Dr. Waldkirch knew his sources so well that he ue em 


found little room left for conclusions of his own; but as he was con- 
cerned with facts rather than with esthetic investigations, his intimate 


knowledge of his material enabled him to write a work that is ; a 
scientifically reliable, and even from the esthetic point of view at least ba 
useful as spadework. The author knows not only the concerted music is 
he is actually discussing, but its origins. He sees where it is indebted 4 


to Italians like Corelli, Vivaldi and Sammartini (with one member, 
Giuseppe Toeschi, making a direct link with Italy), where it shows 
Viennese or French influences, asd where it takes independent 
departures. The reader is shown how the large number of works of re" 
this type is due to the unusual proficiency of many players in the : sath 
Mannheim orchestra, and how that enriched the composers’ scope in 
the choice and treatrment of solo instruments. On the other hand not 
very much is said about the influence which the school in turn exercised 
on later symphonists. It could hardly escape notice, for instance, yet 
it was not too obvious to mention, that the concertino parts in Haydn's it AS 
early (1761) Symphonies, ‘ Le Matin,’ ‘ Le Midi ’ and ‘ Le Soir et la Be 
Tempéte,’ clearly come from the concerto grosso- by way of the 
Mannheim school. 
There are numerous musical examples, reproduced in facsimile and a 
unfortunately very carelessly written out, but uncommonly revealing. 
They show <n the whole a more highly developed craftsmanship in 
these minor composers than those who know the school only from 
hearsay would expect, and in some cases, as in that of Franz Danzi, 
a quite surprising originality and enterprise. These scraps of illustra- 
tion can, of course, give no idea of the formal merits and defects of 
the symphonies as wholes; but that is an aspect to which Dr. > Gases 


Waldkirch devotes particular attention in his text. oe 
Eric Brom. 


To-night the Ballet. By Adrian Stokes. Faber ard Faber. 3s. 6d. oe : 


Unbridled eulogy prompts cautious reading. Yet few who share 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s passion for ballet will quarrel with the warmth 
of his expression. His book is a love story. It tells of his conversion é 
to and by the Russian ballet, and his object in writing it is to make 
new converts. He describes the beloved in glowing terms and gives . 2 
reasons for his choice. The reasons are less immediately persuasive a 
than his descriptions. They involve somewhat impulsive excursions fis 
into the aesthetics of the dance, which will be more illuminating to Wes 
lovers whom experience of the ballet has already taught than to the 
neophyte. Diaghilev is god, and Massine is his prophet: of this 
comfortable doctrine he has much to say. For him, ballet as it : 
flowered under Diaghilev displays at their best all those characteristics, a i 
sanctified by tradition, perfected by experience and propagated by “8 
genius, of which classical ballet is the unique repository. His 
analysis of those characteristics, if teasing, is suggestive; his mg 
tive impressions of typical examples of such ballet are vigorous. He ) 
is both a good lover and a good hater. His stern view of such & 
heresies as ‘ expressionistic,’ ‘free’ and other anomalous forms of 
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dancing will probably be thought bigoted by the unregenerate, whose 
darkness this zealous epistle to the Philistines should help to lighten. 
H. Horsye.v. 


Johannes Brahms von Robert Hernried. (Musiker-Biographien 27 
Band) Verlag von Philipp Reclam jun. Leipzig. pp. 158. 

‘ Es ist nicht schwer zu komponieren,’ said Brahms, ‘ aber es ist 
fabelhaft schwer die dberfliissigen Noten unter den Tisch fallen zu 
lassen.” Professor Hernried might have taken this as a motto for 
his little book. There is nothing superfluous in it. The facts of his 
life are neatly set out, the works are brought in for brief discussion 
and at the end there is a biographical table by which one can see at a 
glance what Brahms was doing at any particular time. There is 
considerable mention of one Richard Heuberger who enjoyed a long 
friendship with Brahms and whose memoirs are shortly to be published 
by Professor Hernried. The foretaste we have of them here leaves 
the impression that Heuberger knew something more of Brahms’s 
attitude towards his contemporaries than the usual commonplace 


remarks convey. 
E. LocksPeiser. 


Johann Sebastian Bach. Die fiinfzehn zweistimmigen “nventionen und 
die fiinfzehn dreistimmigen Sinfonien im Urtext. Herausgegeben 
von Ludwig Landshoff. Mit Anhang: Bemerkungen zum Vortrag 
und Revisionsbericht. C. F. Peters. Leipzig, 1984. 


Strange as it may seem, no entirely correct edition of Bach's 
Inventions and Sinfonias has appeared until now, 210 years after the 
completion of the definitive MS., and 133 years after the first engraving. 
The first edition of the Inventions, published in 1801 by Hoffmeister 
and Kiihnel, was taken from a copy made by a pupil. Forkel, the 
friend of Bach’s two eldest sons, at once protested against this edition, 
and was commissioned by the publishers to produce a revised one of 
the Inventions and an edition of the Sinfonias. The result, however, 
so far from being an improvement on his predecessor's work, was 
actually worse, for not only did Forkel himself fail to base his edition 
on the authoritative MS., but he took leave to introduce into Bach’s 
music a large number of entirely arbitrary accidentals and embellish- 
ments. For nearly forty years Forkel’s was not merely the 
authoritative edition, but the only one there was. 

Then in 1837 the firm of Peters, into which Hoffmeister and Kihnel 
had been converted in 1814, appeared on the scenes with a new com- 
plete edition of Bach’s Clavier Works, under the egis of Charles 
Czerny. In ory 7 of this, dated 1840, the Inventions and Sinfonias 
were republished. This edition really did follow the definitive M.S. of 


1723, and Moritz Hauptmann of Cassel, not yet Cantor of the 
Thomasschule, was commissioned to collate and correct the musical 
text. ‘ But the fact that the ear had by now long become accustomed 
to the mistakes in the earlier edition, and the substantial change in 
musical taste since the works were —- were both obstacles to 

auptmann therefore retained 


the removal of those mistakes. . . 
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many of the aecidentals that Forkel had inserted by way of *‘ correc- 
tion ’’ ', and added, moreover, a number of new ornaments of his own. 
But in this case the real villain of the piece was Czerny. He provided 
Bach's music with tempo indications and instructions for performance 
based on what he called his own ‘ long-cherished recollection ’ of how 
he ‘ in times gone by had heard Beethoven play ' the works of Bach. 
Bach 4 la Beethoven! This was further from the real thing than even 
the Wagnerised Beethoven that our ‘ great ’ conductors have for so 
long been pleased to serve up to us. 

In 1848 the pieces under discussion were published in vol. iii of 
Breitkopf and Prirtel’s edition of the collec works, and edited by 
Carl Ferdinand Becker, likewise from the 1723 MS. But this was 
so sharply criticised in a pamphlet by Robert Zimmer, a pupil of 
S. W. Dehn, that the directors of the Bach Gesellschaft found it 
advisable to have a new edition prepared. This they entrusted to 
Wilhelm Rust, who did an enormous amount of admirable work for 
the later volumes of this great edition. But the technique of editing 
has to be learnt like anything else. When he started on the Inventions 
and Sinfonias Rust was young and inexperienced, and, like Forkel, 
he made an even worse job of it than his predecessor, Zimmer's 
pamphlet had referred to a second MS., alleged to be a holograph; 
and Rust, not realising that it was nothing of the kind, compared it, 
not, as one would have expected, with the 1723 MS., but with C. F. 
Becker’s, full as it was of inaccuracies and arbitrary additions. And 
it is this ‘ corrected ’ text of Rust’s that has been the basis of all 
‘ modern’ editions of the Inventions and Sinfonias! Even Hans 
Bischoff’s edition (Steingréber-Verlag), widely known and _ highly 
thought of as it is, cannot be called really satisfactory, since Bischoff 
also failed to realise that the so-called second Berlin MS. was not 
authoritative. 

Landshoff has proved irrefutably that this was not Bach’s handiwork. 
The authoritative MSS. are the ‘ Clavier Biichlein vor ’ (fiir) ‘ Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach,’ composed in 1720 at Céthen, in which the Inven- 
tions are called Pracambula and the Sinfonias Fantasien. In 1728, 
in Leipzig, the fair copy was made. This Bach used for teachi 
purposes, and in the course of years he made small cor: ctions 
additions to it. From this fair-copy MS. it is clear that the embellish- 
ments in some of the Sinfonias, which have caused the various editors 
so to rack their brains and which for long were laid at Carl Philip 
Emmanuel’s door, were genuine John Sebastian. The ornaments are 
an integral part of these pieces—especially of the Sinfonia in E flat, 
which was always regarded as ‘ overloaded’ and was therefore 
* purged ’ of its ornamentation. For it is not, like the other Sinfonias, 
conceived as polyphony but rather as an Italian aria, like the E minor 
Prelude in Book I of the ‘ 48,’ and as such calls for the fullest ornamen- 
tation. In his Revisions-Bericht Landshoff devotes a separate chapter 
to this question of ornamentation, which contains some of the most 
subtle and illuminating remarks ever written on the subject of the 
‘ vergeistigte Verzierungs-kunst des Barock ’ (spiritualised decorative 
art of the baroque). 

The edition itself is fully annotated and especially adapted to the 
needs of the musician. No more and no less can be said in its praise 
than that every note is the result of philological and musical criticism. 
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Sinfonias 4, 5, 7, 9, and 11 are given in the body of the book 
unornamented, and are repeated with full ornamentation. 

During the last ten years or so the expression ‘ based on the original 
text * has been much misused. It gradually dawned on the music 
publishers that a new generation had arisen that had no use for 
editions of the classics by fashionable piano or violin celebrities, whose 
chief qualification for their task was their popularity, and that this 
generation was calling loudly for works in their original form. As a 
result we have been plied with a surfeit of editions purporting to give 
the ‘ original text.’ Landshoff’s edition really does this; it is the best 


and most accurate one I know. 
ALFRED EINSTEIN. 


trans. G. D. H. Prpcock. 


Herrmann Hirschbach, Der Kritiker und Kiinstler. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Schumannkreises und der musikalischen Kritik in 
der ersten Halfte des XIX Jahrhunderts. Von Robert Pessen- 
lehner. Kommissionverlag Gustav Bosse, Regensburg. pp. 471. 


There is no wonder, after reading this book, that Hirschbach, who 
was an intimate friend of Schumann, is barely mentioned in the 
standard biographies. He was a contributor to the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik, something of a composer and the founder of a musical 
journal called the Musikalisch-kritisches Repertorium aller neuen 
Erscheinungen im Gebiete der Tonkunst. He would have been a 
champion of Beethoven and Berlioz and helped as such to clear the 
minds of a public fuddling in awe of Rossini, Herz and Hiinten. But 
his appreciations lacked conviction; they were too calculated. 
Besides which, his intolerance of a lot that was worth-while made 
people suspicious of his championing. He was, in fact, an ascetic. 

What however prompted the writing of this hook was the desire to 
bring into prominence the literary achievements of Schumann. Herr 
Pessenlehner contends that ‘ the founding of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik was the most significant musical event since the death of 
Schubert.’ It signified not that a new school of criticism had arisen 
but that composers were looking more and more to literary subjects 
to suggest, or be ongpeees by, music. Schumann, in his reviews, 
had no notion of considering music as anything but a source of literary 
inspiration. His method was that of Weber and E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
to illustrate music by spectacular stories. Hirschbach, with al! his 
faults, was at least more systematic. He might have been the 
Florestan and Schumann the Eusebius of criticism. But at this 
distance of time how these figures seem dry and antiquated! 

FE. Locksprrser. 


Richard Strauss. Von Dr. Fitz Gysi. (Die Grossen Meister der 
Musik.) Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, Potsdam. 
RM. 13.50. pp. 156. 

This handsomely illustrated book of Die Grossen Meister der Musil: 
series has been brought out to commemorate Richard Strauss’s 
seventieth birthday. As we should expect it is an appreciation, not 
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an appraisal. Those who would allot Strauss his place in posterity 
may find sufficient stimulus to do so in the polemics of other critics. 
Here we are allowed to feel that Strauss is none the worse for being 
a man of blood and tears and that his music may even be a necessary 
prelude to the stage of artistic development in which sentiments are 
adroitly handled, toyed with or refined upon. Only gourmands ever 
become Epicureans. 

The present study takes us up to Idomeneo and Arabella, the last 
of the great line of operas which began with the Wagnerian Guntram. 
There is a detailed account, copiously illustrated with musical 
examples, of each of them and of each of the symphonic poems. 
What fine cauliflowers of Rococo art they are! One generally thinks 
of them in pairs—Till Eulenspiegel and Don Quizote, Salome and 
Elektra, Tod und Verklarung and Zarathustra. But side by side 
with Strauss’s gruesome neuroses Dr. Gysi obsérves a streak 
of Eulenspiegelish devilry. ‘I feel we cannot leave out Aegisthus,’ 
Strauss once wrote to von Hofmannsthal about Elektra, ‘ he is 
indispensable to the plot and must be killed with Clytemnestra if 
possible in sight of the audience.’ The work that followed Elektra 
was Der Rosenkavalier just as Till Eulenspiegel itself followed Tod 
und Verklarung. 

It is not generally known that Strauss thought of Till originally as 
a musical comedy and in that case it would have been, as a ‘ Nar- 
renoper,’ a counterpart to the ponderous Guntram. Strauss’s 
symphonic poems have all something theatrical about them— 
theatrical, that is to say, in no derogatory sense. They were attempts 
to make music in the concert hall express things which might have 
been better expressed in the theatre. Philosophy (Zarathustra), 
character study and adventure (Till Eulenspiegel and Don Quizote)— 
do not these belong in the sphere of opera rather than to symphonic 
music? And is not ‘ programme-music ’ just a clumsy compromise 
between opera and symphony? Dr. Gysi calls attention to the fact 
that Salome marks the end of Strauss’s symphonic work. With the 
exception of the Alpine Symphony his subsequent major works have 
all been for the stage. Like Berlioz, he has hankered after the stage 
all his life. He is what Berlioz was and what Wagner might have 
been—a musical dramatist. Whether Electra is the illegitimate 
daughter of Tristan and Isolda or of Dido and Aeneas (of Les Troyens) 
is another matter outside the scope of this book. 

E. Lockspetser. 


Die Auffiihrung der Johannes-Passion von J. 8S. Bach, und deren 
Probleme. By Walther Reinhart. Leipzig. 1933. Pp. 90. 


The author of this useful and ‘practical treatise writes with enthu- 
siasm for the ‘ Johannes-Passion ’ first aroused in his youth and 
unabated since. Post-war conditions, he seems to hold, have some- 
what affected the standards of an earlier period, and call for a discus- 
sion of the ideals which should inspire those privileged to perform this 
classic work. He very rightly calls attention to its ‘ Dualismus,’ on 
the one side, the tense drama of the Bible recitative, on the other 
its lyrical commentary, and his pages are devoted to a very thorough 
exposition of the means by which this ‘ Dualismus’ can best be 
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brought out in performance. His directions are addressed to German 
readers and need not be discussed here. But at a time when there 
is a disposition to perform Bach’s music on the scale to which he was 
accustomed, it is interesting to find the author arcana py a chorus 
of from eighty to a hundred members and an orchestra of over forty. 
C. Sanrorp Terry. 


J.-S. Bach. Par Julien Tiersot. Avec quarante-huit planches hors- 
texte. Les éditions Rieder. Paris. 1934. Pp. 108. 


This contribution to the series Maitres de la Musique ancienne et 
moderne is the consummation, the author informs us, of preparative 
articles contributed since 1888 to various publications. It must be 
confessed that the result is hardly commensurate with the preparation. 
The book is brightly written but makes no substantial contribution to 
Bach literature, at least outside France. Its scholarship can be 
measured by its illustrations. Hans Bach (plate IV), stated to be 
* one of Bach's ancestors,’ has long been shown to have been another 
person than ‘ Hans der Spielmann’ of the genealogy. The picture 
of ‘ J.-8. Bach adolescent reading music by moonlight at Ohrdruf ’ 
is actually a portrait of Bach’s grandson in Italy! The house and 
interiors given in plates VII—IX as ‘* Maison natale de J.-S. Bach ’ 
suggest that M. Tiersot is unaware of recent research on that matter. 
The portraits of Bach in plates XIII and XVII are, at the least, of 
very questionable authenticity. The picture (plate XXV) representing 
* Exécution d’une cantate & Leipzig au XVIIIe siécle,’ if it represents 
an actual scene at all, refers to Weimar, and in no way to Bach or 
Leipzig. One would like to know the authority for the portrait of 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach (plate XXXII). The N[{icolas] G[ottlieb] 
Bach, named in plate XXXIV as ‘ un descendant de J.-S. Bach,’ has 
not the slightest claim to relationship, as the present writer demon- 
strated in the Musical Times of November 1, 1931. 

C. Sanrorp Terry. 


Kirnbergers Leben und Werk, und seine Bedeutung im Berliner 
a um 1750. By Siegfried Borris. Birenreiter-Verlag, 
assel. 

The present booklet on Johann Philipp Kirnberger (1721-1788) is 
quite a good example of the short monograph. Whatever is known 
about the life of a composer and theoretician whom the more conserva- 
tive among his contemporaries regarded as very eminent is here 
recounted, his compositions are briefly enumerated and discussed, and 
his treatises on the art of music, especially the famous Kunst des reinen 
Satzes, are lucidly and interestingly analysed. 

The facts might have been more clearly grouped: as it is, the whole 
material is, so to speak, thrown at the reader in a lump, so that it is 
difficult to sort it out at a first reading and more difficult to refer to 
for any particular point later on, especially as there is no index. Also, 
the relegating of notes to the end is distinctly irritating in a book that 
need make no pretence to a handsome appearance. 

Most of us remember Kirnberger vaguely as a pedant; but, though 
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he certainly was a rigid traditionalist, he is here seen to have been 
a comparatively open-minded member of the stiffly reactionary school 
that had formed itself at the court of Frederick the Great, of which 
Herr Borris gives many interesting details. We see how Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach departed for Hamburg because he was regarded as too 
go-ahead, how Italian music was gradually ousted and the Mannheim 
and Viennese schools found scarcely greater favour, how opera was 
confined to solid old-world composers like Hasse and Graun, how even 
Handel was barely tolerated and Gluck despised. All this might have 
been told with greater liveliness: it must be confessed that the 
author’s narrative is almost as austere as his subject’s music and views 
of his art. But even Herr Borris cannot prevent a gleam of humour 
from shining across his pages once or twice when he quotes Frederick's 
sister, Princess Amalia of Prussia, a Draconian defender of the old 
school, whose strictures on the efforts 6! some of the younger musicians 
are of a positively monstrous rudeness. However, there is this to be 
said for this forbidding Berlin school: it never neglected, from the 
days of Kirnberger until those of Zelter, to look after the interests of 
Bach just a little, while the rest of the world forgot all about him uatil 
Zelter’s pupil, Mendelssohn, came to the rescue. 

Kirnberger, it appears from these pages, did not siinply and doggedly 
stand for polyphony against homophony, or for the baroque as against 
the rococo, as Herr Borris charecterises the two opposing tendencies of 
those days. It is interesting to find that he divided each of these two 
main tendencies into two subdivisions and that his sympathies were 
wide enough to enable him to write music to fit into all the four 
categories. Thus, according to Herr Borris, his fugues come under 
the head of contrapuntal polyphony (linear style), his chorales under 
contrapuntal homophony (chorale style), his motets, cantatas and duets 
with thorough-bass under harmonically bound-up polyphony (concer- 
tante and continuo style), and a clavier sonata of 1757 under 
harmonically accompanied homophony (expressive style). 

Eric Brom. 


The Reed-Flute Ensembles of South Africa. By P. R. Kirby, M.A., 
D. Litt., F.R.C.M. 


Dr. Kirby's contributions to original research are always welcome 
whether in lecture form or monograph, for they are models of lucidity 
and careful observation. The present reprints from the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute (vol. lxiii, 1933) is no exception in this 
respect and deals with a subject which is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past under the stress of modern ‘ civilisation.’ 

It has apparently been taken for granted by many writers that the 
syring polycalamos—the combination of vertically-blown flutes or tubes 
forming some kind of scale, generally called Pan-pipes—is one of the 
most widely distributed of musical instruments and dates from the 
inost remote antiquity. That it is now to be found in almost every 
part of the world is true; yet historical and archeological enquiry does 
not support its claim to great antiquity but, on the contrary, shows 
that the simple vertical flute with or without finger-holes preceded it 
by many centuries, as in the Sumerian and Egyptian civilisations. 
Even in China, where the pitch-pipes (liis) for the notes of the 
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authorised scale have been in use for over four thousand years, it 
seems very probable that the pitch of the notes made by these tubes 
was originally taken from a three-holed pipe, known now to have been 
used in most ancient Western China. Indeed their combination in 
the form of a primitive set of pan-pipes is acknowledged by the 
Chinese themselves to have been of a decidedly later date. 

However that may be, Dr. Kirby has given us here a clear indication 
of one important step in the evolutionary process: for the South 
African ensemble, with which he deals so exhaustively in these seventy- 
five pages, consists of single pitch-pipes, each one blown vertically by 
a separate performer and producing but one note, there being no finger- 
holes: the tubes are closed at one end, either by the natural knot of 
the reed (the ‘ Bavenda ’ eastern type), or by an inserted plug which 
regulates the pitch according to its position (the ‘ Hottentot, Korana, 
Bechuana ’ type). 

These ensembles, which are under the control of the chiefs, consist 
of as many as three hundred performers or more; in this particular 
instance, the writer says, there were fifteen full sets of flutes, the 
notes being, of course, duplicated many times over. The whole com- 
pass was diatonic, from B flat above the treble to E flat below 
the bass clef, and the deeper tones were produced by jointing 
together as many as five pieces of reed, the joints being bound 
with mimosa fibre. Each performer had his particular pitch- 
pipe handed to him by the conductor (mothlabi) after it had 

een correctly tuned with a stick. The method of blowing is 
curious and quite different from that of the Arab Nay or other vertical 
flutes: the instrument is placed on the tongue, which is pro- 
truded and formed into an air channel. From our own experiments 
this method seems to favour the production of the pure fundamental 
tone rather than the harmonies usually heard by using the lips only. 
The melodies are naturally simple and repeated over and over again 
with a crude form of harmony, while the players, placed in a circle, 
stamp their feet and the women dance round them clapping their 
hands. Like the old Russian horn-band, in which each man had but 
his own single note to play, the way in which the melody is rendered 
speaks well for the organisation and adroitness of the musicians. 

The further step of combining a set of these pipes for each player 
has not as yet been taken in South Africa, though the author noticed 
that the conductor could produce certain trills and graces by holding 
in his hand several pipes and blowing over them: this novel effect 
was supposed to imitate the concertina, which is held in general 
estimation by the natives. That these performances are of long 
standing is shown by quotations in this paper from travellers as early 
as Vasco da Gama (1497) and the explorers of the early seventeenth 
century. The statements here made are also confirmed by Dr. Kirby’s 
personal and minute observations after examining the flutes and 
witnessing performances; and this paper, together with others on the 
use of string harmonics by Bantu tribes and the peculiarities of the 
air-vibrated Gora, will form part of his Survey of the Music of the 
Native Peoples of South Africa, which we await with the greatest 
interest. 

Examples of the music played are shown here in score, and the nine 
plates which accompany the monograph are excellently clear, giving 
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illustrations of sets of fiutes as well as the manner of using them. 
Such painstaking werk cannot but call for the thanks of musicians 


and ethnologists alike. 
Francis W. 


Das Wiener Lied im Zeitalter des Barock. Mit zahlreichen Notenbei- 
spielen. Von Dr. Paul Nettl. Verlag Dr. Rolf Passer. Wien. 
pp. 50 + 31, 

The baroque age here is chiefly the seventeenth century. With the 
marriage of Ferdinand III to Eleanora of Mantua (1651) the sluice- 
gates were opened for Italian music to pour into Austria, The Viennese 
lost their hearts to Cesti and Cavalli. Singers, dancing masters, animal 
tamers and architects streamed in from the South and the wonder of 
opera passed from Venice to Vienna. Then, after the deluge, came 
the indigenous Viennese Lied, a popular solo song bantering along: 


Was halt man von denen 
Die sich verliebt nennen— 
Und wissen doch selbst nichts davon. 


Dr. Nettl sees in these early Lieder the origin of the ‘ Viennese 
style.’ There is nothing in them that makes one think of Schubert. 
Here and there a sentimental tinge suggests Johann Strauss. But 


there is not yet his entrain. 
E. LocksPsiser. 


‘ Il cantore del popolo.’ Raffaello de Rensis. Novissima, Rome. 
20 lire. 

The author of this record of Signor Beniamino Gigli’s career 
attributes to mere prejudice the lack of interest shown in the lives 
and triumphs of singers. It is an infinite pity that the real reason 
escapes him; for his volume, so carefully edited and written with so 
much sympathy, provides all the necessary evidence to justify the 
suspicions aroused by the average singer’s biography. Undoubtedly 
singers have as much to tell us about life, music and the world as 
other men. But it is also certain that the majority of them prefer the 
bare record of their own successes to any tale of wider, human appeal. 

Can the public be expected to show an interest in the praise of 
obscure critics, in the wealth accumulated, in the villas built and 
the costumes worn by a tenor? There are some twenty-eight illustra- 
tions in the volume the majority of which represent Signor Gigli 
impersonating an operatic character or pursuing some pleasant 
occupation—Signor Gigli surrounded by his family on the way to the 
Vatican; Signor Gigli surrounded by friends after a shooting party 
with a dozen partridges at his feet; Signor Gigli rowing in a New 
York gymnasium; Signor Gigli as Faust, as Turiddu, as De Grieux 
—is it not a case of ‘ something too much of this’? At the very 
end of the book Signor De Rensis does write something of a less 
personal nature and discusses briefly Gigli's method as a singer and 
interpreter of fine music. The unmeasured praise which fills the 
other pages is apt, however, to shake one’s faith in his judgments. 
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The ‘ typical " programme of a Gigli recital he gives includes not a 
single composition by a great lieder writer—here was an opportunity 
for real criticism and explain or justify such choice. Signor De Rensis 
prefers to write a chapter on ‘ O sole mio.’ 

F. Bownavia. 


Chopin in Dresden. Neue Daten zu seiner Lebens-und Liebes- 
geschichte. Von Dr. Hans Volkmann. Sonderalhdruck aus der 
Wissenschaftlichen Beilage des Dresdner Anzeigers vom 18 und 25 
April und 9 Mai, 1933. 


Chopin was in Dresden four times. The first visits, in 1829 and 
1830, are mentioned in the standard lives by Karasowski and Niecks, 
and the further details we have here reveal nothing of importance. 
The third visit was in 1835. Of the fourth there has been question, 
no oné previously having ascertained the dates. It was in September, 
1836. Chopin’s purpose in staying at Dresden on this occasion was 
to be with his former pupil, Maria Wodzinska. A close attachment 
resulted and projects of marriage all couleur de rose. They were to 
go back to Poland and Chopin was to work in the quiet of some pro- 
vincial town. Then, for some still unknown reason, Maria declined. 
Was it Chopin's failing health? Or his precarious livelihood? Perhaps 
she came to the same conclusion as George Sand, that he was just an 
‘ oyster powdered with sugar.’ 

E. 


Chopin. By Leopold Binental. Les Editions Rieder. Paris. 20 fr. 


M. Binental represents Chopin as the standard bearer of the romantic 
movement, ‘ the faithful exponent of the ideas which inspired those 
who were marching onward to the defiant rhythm of their war-cry.’ 
In the main, however, his concern is biographical. He does not tell 
us what part romantic ideals had in influencing Chopin's outlook nor 
how they came to be reflected in his art. But he tells us the story 
of Chopin’s life lucidly, with much sympathy, discriminating skilfully 
between that which is pertinent and that which is not. 

The facts of Chopin’s life are known. Their interpretation varies 
according to the bias of each biographer. M. Binental is perhaps too 
anxious to hold the scales even, especially when he has to take his 
stand with the accusers or the defenders of George Sand. He is afraid 
to ~ te the picture of that romantic union and would see in Mme. 
Sand a woman who for all her faults was devoted to her lover; he 
does not attempt to explain away the rupture which put an end to 
the love-rnaking and made friendship impossible. 

In trying to do justice to Mme. Sand, M. Binental errs on the side 
of excessive kinduess. It is difficult to accept his version of the story. 
‘ Frederic and Aurore ’ are not the only ill-matched couple known to 
history. The momentary attraction may have been equally strong 
on both sides; in temperament and instinct they were as different as 
well they could be. It is not to be denied that Mme. Sand could 
be kind to her ‘ cher malade.’ But hers was not the kindness that 
springs fromm a desire of self-sacrifice; it was passion rather than 
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sentiment, protection of what belonged to herself—not devotion for 
the man who had won her affection. One cannot think without a 
smile of the scene when Mme. Sand slapped her son-in-law’s face 
and was immediately attacked by him with fist and tongue—what 
atmosphere for a fastidious, romantic poet. That was but an episode 
in the adventurous life of a passionate, uncontrolled, if gifted, woman. 
But it is tragic to think of Chopin tied to such a termagant. 

Like the other volumes of this series, this life of Chopin is profusely 
illustrated. It includes also an alphabetical table of compositions 
giving opus number, date of publication, and publisher's name. 

F. Bonavia. 


Violini e violinisti. By Arnaldo Bonaventura. Manuali Hoepli, 
Milan. 

This litt!e volume, now in its second edition, fulfills admirably the 
chief requirement of a Hoepli ‘ manuale,’ which is to give a maximum 
of information in a minimum of space. The author tells us something 
about many things—the origin of the violin and the men who made 
and make it; present and past players, present and past composers. 
Naturally enough there is comparatively little argument, and in 
dealing with so vast a subject the author is often driven to state a 
fact as bluntly and shortly as possible. 

As a whole, the volume is comprehensive enough. Signor Bona- 
ventura gives high praise to performers unknown to us. Even the 
violinist who, he says, is ‘ welcomed like a sovereign at all the courts,’ 
is, alas, neither known nor remembered in the lowlier haunts of the 
London music lover. There are also odd omissions. The Flonzaley 
quartet, the best of its day, is mentioned casually as having made a 
deep impression in America. There is hardly a mention of the 
Quartetto Triestino, praised by Lauldi in his Viaggio Musicale in 


Italia, whose London recital is not forgotten. 
F. Bownavia. 


A. P. Borodin. By George Khubov. Moscow: Muazgiz. R. 3.50. 


As a centenary commemoration piece this is extremely good; as a 
serious study of Borodin’s achievement not quite g enough. 
Khubov fills in the social and political background with a thoroughness 
more appropriate to a much larger book, while the composer's life and 
personality get very cursory treatinent. The discussion of the music 
is equally uneven. (And the book is mainly technical.) The first two 
movements of the B minor Symphony and their ‘ monothematism ’ 
are subjected to an investigation as penetrating as anything in the 
whole range of Russian musical criticism, and ‘ Prince Igor * and the 
songs are dealt with adequately; but the First Symphony and the 
string quartets are dismissed altogether too summarily. Khubov draws 
attention to the ‘ apparent paradox’ that ‘in the early years of 
intensive social and scientific labour Borodin’s work in the field of 
cornposition, merely a ‘ favourite pastime ’ in relation to his other 
activities, produced colossal monuments of high social-historical 
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importance (two symphonies, the best songs, the first quartet, the 
finest parts of ‘ Igor '); later, when musical composition occupied the 
centre of Borodin’s attention, it actually acquired the significance of 
a mere ‘ favourite pastime.’ The ill-fated ‘ Igor ’ advance slowly, and 
from the composer's pen came chiefly lyrical fragments, graceful 
miniatures intimate in character... Even his few comparatively 
large-scale productions of this period (the Second Quartet and the 
fragments of the unfinished Symphony) bear a definite impression of 
intimate lyricism. This is not a paradox, however, but only the 
logical continuation . . . of Borodin’s creative career in the conditions 
of Russia’s social development at the end of the seventies and in the 
eighties "—a period of political reaction. That is surely an over- 
simplified view; Borodin’s ‘ intimate lyricism * is apparent enough in 
his earliest works; but Khubov makes a great deal of it, indeed makes 
it the key to his whole conception of Borodin. 
GERALD ABRAHAM. 


N. A, Rimsky-Korsakov: zhizn i tvorchestvo. (Vipusk I.) By A. N 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Moscow: Muzgiz. R. 2.25. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, like Berlioz and Wagner, wrote an autobiography. 
He was neither a picturesque liar like the Frenchman nor a skilful 
manipulator of facts like the German, but he had strong prejudices 
and a bad memory for dates and chronological sequence, so that on 
the whole the ‘ Reeord of my Musical Life ’ needs to be taken with 
quite as many pinches of salt as the ‘ Mémoires’ or ‘ Mein Leben.’ 
Fortunately the salt has been amply supplied in the later, revised 
editions by his own son, Andrei Rimsky-Korsakov, a figure as out- 
standing among Russian musicologists as his father among Russian 
composers, a scholar too careful and honest to allow himself to be 
over-influenced by filial piety. And now here we have the first part 
of his long awaited biography of his father, based on a vast quantity 
of unpublished letters and family documents—an indispensable com- 
plement to the autobiography. This first instalment takes us only 
as far as 1865, the date of the young composer's return from his 
three years’ cruise; and of this, the earlier sections dealing with his 
family and his life up to 1862, were published some twelve years ago 
in the Petrograd Muzikalnaya Letopis. (I notice that the present 
reprint has not only a few additions but a few curtailments.) So 
there is little new information for the specialist, no fresh light on 
Korsakov’s beginnings as a musician. But as a picture of the 
pleasanter side of Russian life in the old days, the whole thing is 
delightful. The heterogeneity of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ancestors— 
admirals and serf-women and Imperial favourites; iis half-cracked, 
folk-song loving uncle, ‘ a counterpart in real life of Dickens’s gentle 
cranks of the *‘ Mr. Dick ’’ type ’; the lad’s own letters (drawn on 
copiously}, eager, boyish, misspelt and slightly home-sick—to say 
nothing of the interesting and sometimes amusing illustrations (old 
photographs and drawings from old albums)—are delicious hors 
d’euvres before the later, more solid courses of what bids fair to be 
a model piece of biography. 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 
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Bach. By C. F. Abdy Williams. Beethoven. By Marion M. Scott. 
Brahms. By Lawrence Erb. Haydn. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
The Master Musicians Series, newly revised and edited by Eric 
Blom. London: J. M. Dent. 4s. 6d. net each. 


In this series the work of editing is to be seen at its best. Of the 
four books before us, one is completely new, that on Beethoven. 
The rest have been subjected to revision which varies in quantity 
according to the extent to which research during the last sap of 
a century (this being roughly the date of the original series) has made 
alteration necessary. It is in that respect that Mr. Blom has shown 
himself to be an editor not only in name. Modern research has added 
important matter to the Bach canon and in this particular Mr. Blom 
has had to pay more than usually close attention to Abdy Williams's 
book, a hae which within the scope of what was then known of Bach 
was admirable for its period. Editorial footnotes and a certain 
number of textual sninnihattols bring the volume up to date in this 
new edition. Work of this kind was inevitable in the biographical 
section, where the researches of Prof. C. 8. Terry and others have 
changed the whole aspect of the subject. In the section dealing with 
Bach’s music less alteration was necessary, but the author's inadequate 
single paragraph on the instrumental works has been expanded by 
the present Editor into four pages. 

The Haydn volume remains substantially as it was, with the 
addition of footnotes by the Editor and a tactful ‘ tightening of the 
author’s sometimes rather discursive style here and there.’ The 
Brahms volume has similarly been brought up to date and somewhat 
expanded. 

Miss Marion Scott's study of Beethoven replaces the one in the 
original series by Crowest. There are certain things one looks for 
in a Beethoven biography and study of the music. One of these is 
the treatment of the last string quartets, where many writers envelop 
the subject in a haze of misunderstanding and misapplied enthusiasm. 
Another is the nephew. Miss Scott puts the quartets in a new light 
by bringing the reader to them by way, not of the ninth symphony, 
but of the masses. Since, as she points out, Beethoven had been 
studying Palestrina during the period of composition of the Missa 
Solennis it may well be that ‘the texture of sixteenth-century 
polyphony . . . modified his style perceptibly.’ This would help to 
explain the changed atmosphere of the last quartets, with their linear 
formation, and that other characteristic, their stern juxtaposition of 
chord upon chord in unadorned sequence. Here Miss Scott puts us 
on to what does seem to be a right track, and a fresh one. Another 
new thought is prompted by her suggestion of a possible Spanish 
descent for Beethoven. Again one is inclined to agree, though the 
idea is unusual. Yet there was the Spanish occupation of the Nether- 
lands. It is, to say the least of it, not improbable that Beethoven, 
like Spinoza of Amsterdam in the preceding century, may have had 
blood of the Spanish peninsular in his veins. One would like to believe 
that in this there was the reason not only for physical characteristics 
(which as regards physiognomy were not at all Flemish, nor for that 
matter markedly Teutonic) but also for the strange ebullience of his 
temperament. Miss Scott is a little bewildering on the nephew, at one 
moment calling him an ‘ unregenerate, deceitful little boy ’ (how he 
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would have hated that last adjective if he was, as we cannot help 
feeling, a fairly ordinary specimen of the male young of this human 
race). Again, having quoted that particularly crude, cutting letter 
from uncle to nephew about the boy’s shabby clothes (‘.. . the 
money-bag, Mr. L. v. B n is here only for the purpose ’) Miss 
Scott ends the paragraph with a ‘ Generous Beethoven ' which leaves 
one gasping. Ten pages later the truth is acknowledged, however, 
that the uncle’s methods were ‘ all wrong for the result they were 
intended to produce.’ Indeed they were. Posterity may be thankful 
that the nephew tried to shoot himself instead of another. Miss 
Scott tends to follow the general estimate of the boy’s mother 
‘ Johanna the Bad.’ One testimony of her badness we may discount, 
and that is Beethoven's. There is nothing in his management of the 
whole affair to cause a present-day observer to feel that he understood 
sisters-in-law any more clearly than he did nephews. If the subject 
must be treated at all (in detail, that is—for it can easily be dealt 
with in skeleton in a short biography) then it must be gone into with 
what small psychological knowledge there is as yet available, knowledge 
which we musicians signally fail to acquire 


Scorr GopparRD. 


Erinnerungen an Robert Fuchs. Von Anton Mayr. Graz: Leuschner. 
M.3.50. 


Tha subject of this memorial volume I'yved from 1847 to 1927. He 
was well known as a teacher. In 1875 he became professor of theory 
at the Vienna Conservatoire. He appears to have been a prolific 
composer. An opera, three symphonies, five string serenades, two 
masses are among his published works. The present book has a great 
deal to say about Fuchs’ career and life but gives no examples to help 
us to judge his music. However, Brahms who was his friend spoke 
well of the symphonies and went so far as to mention them to Simrock. 
Of the first he wrote ‘.. . wie frisch und flott, wie fein musikalisch 
sie ist.’ Of the second ‘.. . ein ganz flottes Stiick. ...’ The 
choice of the same adjective for each work (three years between the 
two letters) is worth noting. These reminiscences are written with 
evident affection and give the impression of a full, easy life. 

Scott Gopparp. 


Twelve pianoforte sonatas of L. Giustini di Pistoja, 1782. Edited 
in facsimile by R. E. M. Harding. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


Let us say it right away: this is a charming book, of the kind which 
1s a pleasure to possess and to handle, whatever the contents may be. 
Print, both of letter-press and music, is admirable. Paper and binding 
leave nothing to be desired. It must be owned that the contents 
are not of great musical interest. It is a book for the historian. 
Giustini was in all conscience an ordinary-minded writer. But he 
came at an important moment in the history of the pianoforte, at its 
birth. For that reason his name, deservedly or not, lives. In 1709 
Cristofori (Padua) replaced the jacks of a harpsichord by hammers. 
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These sonatas by Giustini are probably the earliest dated music for 
the new type of instrument. Readers of Music anp Lerrers, Vol. xiii, 
No. 2, April, 1932, will remember Miss Harding’s article ‘ The 
earliest pianoforte music ’ which dealt with this matter. 

Scorr Gopparp. 


Corydon. Geschichte des mehrstimmigen Liedes und des Quodlibets 
im Barok. Von Hans Joachim Moser. Braunschweig: Litolff. 
2 bde. 12M. 

The period dealt with by Prof. Moser in this work is the 160 years 
from 1620 (the time of Schein’s ‘ Musica boscareccia’ or ‘ Wald- 
liederlein ’ and Schiitz’s ‘ Dafne’) up to 1780 (the time of the 
quodlibet-cantatas of the two church composers Franz Joseph Aumann 
of St. Florian and Franz Xaver Brixi of San Gallus, both of whom 
are represented in the volume of illustrations which forms the second 
part of this work). Prof. Moser divides his study into three sections, 
the first dealing with Schiitz and his school, the second with 
Melchior Frank with special reference to the Geselligkeits lied. It 
appears to have been during this period (as far as the end of the 
seventeenth century with J. Caspar Horn) that the quodlibet first 
reached appreciable popularity. The examples quoted by Prof. Moser 
are amazingly rich and varied, some of them more ingenious than 
musical, some few attaining more by chance, one feels, than design 
a quality of beauty. In the third chapter the school of Johann 
Melchior Gletle, a Swiss working in Augsburg, is dealt with and the 
tale brought as far as Mozart. Here the quodlibet seems to flourish 
less strongly and the lied to be the more practised. Some of the 
examples in this section are of a humorous nature and even at this 
distance of time are amusing. Prof. Moser has done his task with 
admirable thoroughness and has produced a work which, though 
dealing with a relatively restricted enquiry, he has succeeded in making 


a matter of interest to the ordinary musical reader. 
Scorr Gopparp. 


Rossini. By Francis Toye. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net. 


Rossini’s life with its hectic early years and its comatose final 
period is particularly suited to vivacious description. That at least 
is one of the two possible ways of treating the matter, the one which 
Mr. Toye has chosen for the main part of this book. The other 
method is that of the historian of music whose chief preoccupation 
would be to determine the place Rossini, not as a man but as a 
composer, held in his time and holds now. The interest of that 
method is in direct proportion to the reader’s wish to be informed on 
matters primarily to do with the history of the art of music. Such 
readers would be well advised to turn to the final section ‘ Mainly 
for musicians" where the author unobtrusively introduces a little 
learning for its own sake. For the musical reader this will be the 
most valuable part of the book. As far as we know, no other English 
writer has succeeded in making Rossini's position in musical history as 
clear as this. Rossini was a magnificent purveyor of operatic music, 
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most of which seems nonsensical enough to us who have lost the 
ability to sit and let our ears be tickled, but which in that day was 
precisely to the public taste. Within this narrow range he was some- 
thing of an innovator, as the second part of this chapter tells us. He 
‘ must have the credit of having grafted on to opera seria many of 
the more elastic conventions of opera buffa, the employment of an 
important bass soloist being one notable instance.’ (It sounds 
incredible, but in this perpetually fantastic world of opera many 
‘ cultured amateurs shared Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s dislike of the 
fusion of the two styles.’) More impressive was Rossini’s determined 
endeavour to make the orchestral score something with a character 
and vitality of its own, a great step forward in Italian opera. Most 
curious of all he appears to have been responsible for divesting those, 
on whose labours his music might be said to have relied wholly, of 
ene of the greatest resources of their art. For he wrote out the 
fioriture of those stupendous show pieces, delighted in by singers and 
public alike, and so robbed the performers of any opportunity of 
gilding the lily and displaying the superiority of their powers over 
those of other singers. The strange insensitiveness of Rossini is shown 
in this to perfection. What might be called the psychological aspect 
of a question (such as the effect on the singers themselves of taking 
from them their one opportunity to swank gloriously) never seems to 
have entered into his comprehension. He was part animal, part 
machine. The first half of his life was centred in getting on hard 
and fast, the second in keeping quiet and enjoying prosperity. In 
both activities he alone was of account. Other men would have 
shrunk from instituting that change with regard to fioriture because 
of their realisation of the capacity of the human fibre to take hurt, 
which either through fear or distaste of facing the anger of the singers 
or through dislike of wounding a fellow mortal’s vanity would have 
made them hold their hand. Rossini went ahead and did the thing. 
Finally, we to-day would not be able to see all this so clearly but 
for the main part of Mr. Toye’s sprightly book as well as his final 
chapter. According to what kind of reader you are the one part will 
reinforce the other, but both parts should be read. 
Scorr Gopparp. 
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The following abbreviations are used : ie Broadhurst, [W.R.] Winthr 
Rogers, [O] Oxford University Press, [A] Augener, {Bo} Boosey, (Eu) 
Eulenburg. 


Solo songs 

Brahe, May H. The piper from over the way. A parting prayer. 
The words hardly asked for settings more profound than these, nor a 
style of music more original. We suspend judgment on the composer 
until we find her music in more inspiring company. [B] 


Ferguson, Howard. Two Ballads. These are originally for baritone 
and orchestra. Each is worth singing. The Twa Corbies, even in a 
pianoforte arrangement, makes one want to hear it. A Lyke-wake 
Dirge has a fine climax (p. 6) and, like the previous song, a good 
ending. [W.R.] 


Finzi, Gerald. A young man’s exhortation. Here are ten songs 
(tenor) to words by Thomas Hardy, one of the least grateful poets to 
set; though one can well enough understand a composer of this day 
feeling the strength and subtlety of the lines. It is the way in which 
the metrical flow of those lines has been felt, allowed for and en- 
wrapped with music that gives these songs a special quality of sound 
artistry. They must be, from the outset, interesting to study, and 
some of them (the ‘ Exhortation,’ ‘ Ditty,’ “ Her Temple,’ * The Sigh,’ 
* Former Beauties,’ ‘ The Dance continued ’) very well worth returning 
to often. ‘ Budmouth Dears * has a cliché which (for us) has a hollow 
sound. ‘ Shortening Days’ has a reminiscence (this is not adverse 
criticism, only the statement of a minute, unimportant, merely 
amusing fact) at the words ‘ Who is this coming with pondering pace ’ 
which seems to show an influence from a certain (very sound) quarter. 
In all, this set of carefully written songs is admirable and highly to 
be recommended to the serious-minded singer. [O] 


Fraser, Norman. A sea dirge. A good, plain setting of the Shake- 
speare. [A] 


Gibbs, C. Armstrong. Titania. Midnight. Sailing homeward. The 
first is a neat piece of handicraft. Midnight is something more. The 
atmosphere is more consistently held. The third is the best. But 
at the end, the word ‘ brush ’ jolts words and music apart. Only a 
Chinaman would write with a brush; and suddenly one realises how far 
separated Chan Fang Shen and Armstrong Gibbs must always remain. 
And so the spell is broken, which until then had been nicely adjusted. 


[W.R. ] 
Graham, Guy. Callao. A good hearty smoking-concert ditty. [Bo] 
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Mayer, Max. Eight songs. With these we are taken back to the 
German lied. The composer will be reraembered by Manchester 
readers for his work at the College of Music there. He had lived in 
this country since 1883, but judging by these songs no influence came 
to alter his firmly-rooted Teutonic affinities. None of the songs before 
us shows any sign of a musical culture other than that of the great 
German lied. It is chiefly Marx one hears echoing through these 
songs, with a suspicion of Richard Strauss in the quick change into 
a sunny major key in ‘ Ein griines Blatt.’ That seems to be the most 
modern note in them all. They belong to a period that now seems 
as distant as the moon. But their workmanship is so good, they are 
so evidently the honest outcome of sincere feeling, that they compel 
attention. There is nothing in them of the fauz antique, like so many 
songs which deliberately set out to ‘ recapture * some lost sensation 
of * cavaliers and roundheads * or *‘ Dresden-china shepherdesses,’ all 
those jolly old days of the past. Mayer felt music in this way and this 
was his natural manner of speech. It may be difficult for us to imagine 
that songs published for the first time in 1934 should be written in 
a style like that of Brahms or Marx. But that is only one of the 
curious turns Fate gives a man’s existence, making him live on out 
of his time and speak a language no longer the accepted currency of 
his fellows. ‘ Nun die Schatten dunkeln ’ is the sort of poem Mahler 
might have set, though he would have given it a weirder glamour. 
Mayer’s setting is wholly admirable and apt for the voice. The little 
* Elizabeth ’ is one of the more charming of the lighter songs in this 
set. Somehow the last song, ‘Im Herbst,’ does not succeed. It is 
too full-blown and it sprawls over the pianoforte. [0] 


Melartin, Erkki. Three Runeberg songs. The third, ‘ The briar,’ 
is the most individual. [O] 


Oliver, Herbert. Jn old Versailles. The sub-title, * A tapestry tale,’ 
well describes this hark-back to the good old days. [0] 


Quilter, Roger. Blossom-time. This may also be had in the form 
of a vocal duet. [Bo] 


Rowley, Alec. The heart's journey. The poems are by Siegfried 
Sassoou. One envies the composer who allows himself the setting 
of such beauty, already sufficient to itself. These songs are among 
the best we have met from this composer. They fall short of what 
one wants of a setting of these poems; but then that is a matter 
as personal on one side as on the other. Turning to ‘ You were glad 
to-night,” one feels as follows. The singer will have to be careful 
with the rocking line of ‘. . . you put your dreams to bed ’ or it will 
sound inconsequential. The drop from the high note to the low on 
“unsaid ' is not what one would have expected, or perhaps wished. 
A good singer, however, will manage it skilfully (the danger is that 
it will sound pretty-pretty, which would be an offence). On ‘ Recall ’ 
the chord is too reminiscent of a thousand other songs. The word 
loveliness is well pointed. [W.R.] 
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Samuel, Harold. Nanny. Most enjoyable. Surely this is no new 
composition? At some concert or other. ... On playing it now it 
came back to one as an old friend. [Bo] 


Miniature scores 

Bach, Joh. Christian. Sinfonia in D. The score is for oboes, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets, drums and strings. This was the 
‘ English ’ Bach and the present work (op. 18, No. 4) was, according 
to Dr. Alfred Einstein’s useful preface, published in 1781. [Eu] 


Corelli, Arcangelo. Concerto Grosso in F major. The score is for 
strings alone. is is the ninth of opus 6. (Eu | 


Schiitz, Heinrich. Die sieben Wortte Jesu Christi am Kreuz. The 
appearance of this important work in a handy form is welcome. There 
is an informative introduction by Dr. Fritz Stein. [Eu] 

Scorr Gopparp. 
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REVIEWS OF PERIODICALS 


La Revue Musicale. Paris. May, 

When Petipa was head of the ballet of the Imperial Theatre in St. 
Petersburg he regularly employed two tame ‘ composers ’ whose busi- 
ness it was to attend rehearsals and to fabricate extra bars of music 
to be inserted in the score wherever Petipa’s choreography needed extra 
space, here four, there eight, and soon. For in those days the maitre- 
de-ballet ruled everything, until Tschaikovsky came along and altered 
all that. But this was not the only incredible thing; for one of these 
obedient henchmen was called Minkus, the other Pinkus. So much 
may be gathered from an article entitled ‘ La chorégraphie et ses 
rapports avec la musique ’ by Alexandrine Troussevitch in which the 
choreography of the modern Russian ballet is traced from these early 
days of the Petipa régime. Later in this number there is started that 
which has many of the accepted signs of a first-class cause célébre. 
The matter centres round Debussy. ‘ Claude Debussy et son temps ’ 
is the title of a book recently written by Léon Vallas. It appears that 
in this book not only has the music been treated of, but the life of 
the composer has been commented upon. It was probably inevitable 
that this should raise a storm. (English onlookers must realise the 
high esteem in which Debussy is held by many of his compatriots 
who regard with particular veneration the name and fame of ‘ Claude 
de France.’) A long article is contributed by Henry Pruniéres, with 
the aim of refuting the statements of Léon Vallas. The opinions of 
Robert Godet, the writer on music, described here as ‘ celui des amis 
de Debussy qui a été le plus longtemps témoin de son existence ’ are 
copiously quoted. 

June. 

The storm ‘ Autour de Debussy * continues. This number contains 
a reply to last month's article by the author of the book, together 
with a further instalment of refutations by Henry Pruniéres and 
Robert Godet. There is also an answer to the author’s answer, signed 
by each of these writers. The honours seem fairly even, and in the 
meantime Debussy’s music remains where it was. A descriptive 
article by L. Cortese gives useful information on Alfredo Casella’s 
music. ‘Un soir j'ai vu naitre une chanson populaire’ by Roger 
Allard makes enjoyable reading. 

July. 

A long, fully illustrated article on Johann Kuhnau is contributed 
by Suzanne Clerex. The memoirs of an eighteenth century German 
painter and sculptor, Johann von Mannlich, have been found to contain 
material useful to the musical historian of Paris at the end of the 
reign of Louis XV. This material has been gathered into an article 
by Anna Weiss de Trostprugg. A short note dealing with ‘ Autour de 
Debussy * seems to point to further developments to come. Suzanne 
Demarquez writes on Holst, Delius and Bruneau. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. Leipzig. May-June. 

Richard Strauss’s work is the subject of two out of the three 
articles in this number. The first, by Edmund Wachten, deals with 
the structural elements of Strauss’s writing and sets out to reduce 
these elements to a formal plan, something after the style of Lorenz’s 
work on the Wagner operas. The second article, by Roland Tenschert, 
is entitled ‘ Versuch einer Typologie der Richard Strausschen Melodik ' 
and has to do with the thematic material of the works. This is a 

uestion of ‘ footprints.’ The article is abundantly illustrated and 
the examples are illuminating. It is clear that Strauss returns re- 

vatedly to shapes of melodic phraseology that are recognisable in the 

ifferent works in which they appear. Further than that it would 
be hazardous to go, for it is by no means equally clear that one type 
of phrase carries over any one expression of mood from one work to 
another. The remaining long article is an interesting discussion by 
Erich Schramm of Goethe's translation of Diderot’s ‘ Neveu de 
Rameau ’ with special roference to the note on Music added by Goethe. 


July-August. 


A lengthy article by Otto Ursprung is entitled ‘ Des Johannes Werlin 
aus Seeon grosses Liederwerk (1646-47) als praktisch durchgefiihrte 
Poetik.” This is the very perfection of closely reasoned historical 
research. Seeon is a monastic house on an island in one of the lakes 
of the Chiem district near Munich and Salzburg. There Werlin lived 
and wrote the seven volumes of this Liederbuch. Though unmen- 
tioned in Eitner, Grove and Riemann, the work of Werlin at last finds 
adequate description, careful documentation and also a certain warmth 
of sympathy which (this last) leaves the reader with a pleasant sensa- 
tion of human companionship even at the end of these many pages 
of stern scholarship. Gertrud Hofmann contributes an article on the 
work of a late sixteenth century composer Leonhart Schroter. 


La Rassegna Musicale. Turin. May-June. 

- Francesco de Sanctis (1817-83), author of the Storia della Letteratura 
italiana, is the subject of an article by A. Parente in which the 
references to music in that work are discussed. A. Damerini contri- 
butes a useful study of the religious music of the seventeenth century 
in Italy. The German composer Ernst Krenek writes on stylistic 
problems in opera. There is a translation of part of Hanslick’s Vom 


Musikalisch-Schonen. 
Scort Gopparp. 


Sovetskaya Muzika. Moscow. May. 

V. Belaiev’s scholarly article on Turkish music is outstanding in 
an otherwise rather parochial number. Belaiev deals principally with 
the ‘ classical ’ Turkish musical system, which differs fundamental] 
from the popular one. It is interesting to learn that, though both 
are essentially diatonic, the intellectual music makes free use of 
microtones in melismatic passages, though only as subtle modifications 
of the diatonic intervals—a sort of legislation of out-of-tuneness ! 

June. 
Using the works of Popov and Shaporin as his pretext, V. Bogdanov- 
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Berezovsky returns to that hardy perennial ‘ the problem of Soviet 
symphonism ’; and the ‘ problem ’-loving Slavonic mind is given 
lenty of food for thought in the rest of the number. K. 8. Kushnarev 
Sass with ‘ the problem of the analysis of musical works,’ R. Gruber 
with that of ‘ realism in music ’; §. Ginsburg discusses ‘ methods of 
concrete musical criticism.’ It is a typical and not unhealthy sign 
that the Russians should be so concerned with getting down to funda- 
mentals, even though they seem to find as much difficulty as the rest 
of us in putting salt on the tails of these ‘fundamentals.’ Many 
students in Western Europe will echo the complaint of A. 8. Rabino- 
vich in his ‘ Musical-Technological Sciences of To-day and To-morrow,’ tr 
when he pleads for harmony text-books which, without attempting the 
impossible by laying down hard and fast laws, will correspond with 


actual present-day practice. 
July. 


A semi-Americen number, beginning with a useful surve, of con- 

temporary American composers by Henry Cowell and windin. ap with 

a revolutionary song by Mr. Aaron Copland, * Into the streets, May 

First ’ (hardly likely, one feels, to shake the skyscrapers of Capitalism). 

Of the native productions sandwiched between these, the most notable 

are V. Belaiev’s study of the Caucasion composer, Georgy Mepurnov, 

whose work seems to portend a revival of Russian musical nationalism, 
: and D. Gachev’s essay on ‘ Wagner and Feuerbach.’ Gachev is 
i! probably right in seeing Feuerbach’s influence not only in Wagner's 
theoretical writings of the end of the ‘forties, but in the libretto of 
i * Siegfried’s Death.’ At that period Wagner thought far more highly 
f of Feuerbach than he cared to remember later. The enthusiastic 
dedication of the first edition of ‘ Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft ’ (‘ This 
7 work can be dedicated to no one but you, for with it I give your own 
i} fi property back to you,’ and so on) was expunged from the later editions, 
| 4 and in the prefaces to Vols. III and IV of his collected prose-works 
. Wagner disingenuously tried to explain away his Feuerbachian 
materialism as mere ‘ borrowing of phraseology.’ Gachev has usefully 


t cleared away these misleading coverings of track. 
GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft. Jahr. 2. NR2/3. 


This interesting magazine ably maintains its avowed object, for in 
the present number it gives us a comparative analysis of three types 
of musical systems, represented by ‘ The music of the vitoto’ (S. 
America), by Fritz Bose, a second and final instalment; ‘ The Songs ae 
of Abyssinia,’ by J. Herscher-Clément, and ‘ Form in primitive Music ’ <) 
(S. Carolina), by Helen Roberts and reviewed by von Hornbostel. For Hal 
these three papers musical notation is given in an appendix of forty Pa 
pages, providing a comprehensive study both of the simpler forms of 
American-Indian melody and of the more florid music of Ethiopia. ‘ 
On this latter system the Arab melodic style appears to have had 3 
little effect; in fact, in the more popular songs, the character is on 
the whole rather diatonic than present-day oriental and approaches the j 
system found in Somaliland. This is only natural owing to the early 4 
penetration of the Sumerian and pre-dynastic Egyptian civilisations 
with their seven-note diatonic scale. In the American-Indian melodies 
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on the other hand we note a closer approach to the pentatonic form 
so widely diffused amongst the primitive tribes of that continent. 

The editor himself contributes a valuable discussion of the views 
expressed by Mr. Coomaraswamy (Boston, U.S.A.) on the Indian Vina 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society (1930-1982). His 
contention that the only ancient Vina was identical with a bow-shaped 
harp and that the fretted instrument, now known by that name, did 
not appear till after the Gupta period (c. a.p. 500) is entirely disproved 
by the fact, here strongly insisted on by Dr. Lachmann, that the 
elaborate tone-system of Bharata (between 206 p.c. and a.p. 100) must 
have been evolved from and demonstrated on a fretted instrument an& 
not on an open-strung fret-less harp. Mr. Coomaraswamy supports 
his views by referring to the early descriptions and actual representa- 
tions of the instrument which he says are ‘ so consistent and so much 
in agreement ’: our own research however into the literary allusions 
to the Vina in the Vedic and classical periods seem to prove the 
contrary, and that—to make the descriptions tally with the theory— 
the writer of the papers has been obliged to distort the simple meaning 
of the Sanskrit, Pati or Prakrit terms; indeed, in the case of some of 
them, which deal with the various parts of the Vina, he has been 
compelled to treat them as inexplicable. So certainly they are if 
applied to the harp-type of instrument, but are readily understood if 
there were a bridge and a fretted finger-board. 

The fact that the fretted Vina is not depicted in the sculpture of 
third century B.c. and later is, we believe, due to the circumstance 
that the Vina of the Vedic literature was a Brahministic instrument, 
whereas the sculptures are Buddhistic. The antagonism between the 
old and the new religions in the earlier centuries of the latter's 
existence is recognised by all; when, however, Buddhism failed before 
the onslaught of Hinduism in the sixth century of our era and soon 
disappeared from India altogether, then we have the fretted Vina 
shown in religious art. 

That the bow-shaped harp may have been popularly classed as a 
Vina is not improbable; for to-day, though no longer known in India, 
the Burmese form of it is named ‘ p’hin,’ and in the Milindapattka 
(written at or a little after the commencement of our own era) the 
fretted Vina is termed Vindya pattam, from the thin leaf-like bridge 
of metal (patta) which supports the strings and in order to distinguish 
it from the harp-type Vina. Moreover the word ‘ Vina’ or ‘ Bin’ 
is evidently derived from the same source as the Sumerian Ban or Pan 
‘a hunting bow,’ with which we may compare the Egyptian name 
‘ Bain ’ or ‘ Bén’ for the bow-shaped harp; it is a pre-Aryan word 
though still showing in the Indian Pin-aka, a musical bow: for the 
origin of this small harp (which was used by the Sumerians five 
thousand years ago) as well as of the fretted Vina is undoubtedly 
traceable to the same hunting weapon of very early days. 


Francis W. Ga.pin. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Orchestral 


CotumBia. Richard Strauss: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Straram 
Orchestra (Paris). Conductor not named.) Three years ago this 
work was issued as played and conducted by German artists. We 
now have it played by French artists. The earlier recording sounds 
warmer, while the present one has a pleasant keen edge. Not all the 
playing is neat. Perhaps there really was no conductor at all. In 
that case we can only wonder how the thing went through az well 
as it did. Has this orchestra gone ‘ conductorless’ like that of 
(is it?) Moscow ? 

H.M.V. Schostakowitsch: First symphony, op. 10 (Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Leopold Stokowski). The process of this 
work is thoroughly Russian, the music of it, never. The way in 
which the thematic material is, with apparent imconsequentiality, 
chopped into lengths to suit some incomprehensible constructive 
principle, shows the Slav temperament, as does the repetition of a 
rhythmic pattern kept going to a degree which to western ears soon 
becomes trite. A new note (it may possibly be that of Modern Russia) 
may be heard when the repetition of a theme suddenly bursts from 
out the surrounding texture with a ‘ Take it or Jeave it ’ gesture that 
cannot be ignored. The actual music, on the other hand, is completely 
and easily understandable. The Tscaikovsky movement on the last 
side tells where Schostzkowitsch’s music links up with that of his 
own country. But the link is tenuous and all the music of this 
symphony looks towards Teutonic music of the last fifty years. Is 
one moved by this symphony? In places it is exhilarating, in others 
monotonous, in others appealingly attractive. Much of it one seems to 
have heard before, and not always in the most intelligent or amusing 
company. One tune, that of the trio, has a quality of its own. 


Vocal 

Curwen. There was a tree (arr. Holst). The wee cooper o’ Fife 
(arr. H. Roberton). A roving. Way down to Rio. The drummer 
and the cook (R. Terry). Deus misereatur. Cantate Domino (H. 
Schultz). Down by the salley gardens (M. Shaw). Let us now 
praise famous men (Vaughan-Williams). These Curwen records are 
the first to have come our way and we gather that they are a 
completely new venture. As far as we are competent to judge, the 
mechanical side of the matter has been soundly done. The records 
play well. They are a house publication, the intention being to 
* build up a representative list of recordings ’ from the Curwen cata- 
logue ‘ by artists of standing.’ We do not recall any other publishing 
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firm that has done this much. It shows at least an energetic business 
, sense. This first delivery comprises twelve double-sided ten-inch 
q records, price 3s. each. Seven are by the English Singers Quartet, 
f either together or singly. In the former the ensemble (in the Highland 
; Love Song or still better in My little pretty one, for instance) is 
precise and supple. Of the solo performances What shall we do with 
a drunken sailor has a good boi! enunciation which comes through 
clearly. The Pedlar’s song sounds well and the Vaughan-Williams 
song mentioned above is ably sung. Of the records of solo instru- 


mental music in this series two movements from a violin sonata by 
Purcell, played by Clayton Hare, are worth hearing. 


Chamber Masic 


H.M.V. Dvorak: Pianoforte quintet in A minor (Artur Schnabel 
and The Pro Arte String Quartet). The strings supply the stability, 
the pianoforte the nervous energy. The two qualities sometimes war 
one against the other and this gives the sensation that two distinct 
points of view exist, a fact which hardly makes for perfect ensemble. 
The start shows things at their best. Pianoforte and ‘cello are in 
admirable accord. As soon as the main energetic subject is announced 
things begin to show signs of deterioration and by the end of the 
first side one has received the impression that at any moment the 
pianist's impetuosity may cause him to break away altogether. Of 
: course, this never happens and the record goes through successfully 
to the finish. 

Cotvmsia. J. 8. Bach: Violin sonata in F minor (Alfred Dubois 
and (pianist) Marcel Maas). A thoroughly good record, to be recom- 
mended. The ensemble is easy and fluent, the tone admirable in both 
instruments. There is no showiness in the performance. 


Church Music 


CotumBia. Credo (anonymous). Sanctus, Benedictus (Henry VI). 
Salve porta paradisi. Beata Dei genetrix Maria (Nicholas Damett). 
Gloria in excelsis (Henry V1). Described as ‘ Music of the chapel of 
King Henry VI’ these two double-sided records have been made by 
the Nashdom Abbey Singers, conducted by Dom Anselm -Hughes. 
The value of these records is largely historical. Presumably they 
were not made with any idea of performance as such. The little 
Salve by Damett is charming. The Credo is fine work and it is 
given the best, most stable singing. The use of the organ is, we 
suppose, unavoidable, 


Scorr Gopparp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


: 


M. Marc Pincuerie, whose book on Corelli was reviewed in the 
April number, writes to complain that an article by M. L. Sommers 
in the January number plagiarises without acknowledgment an article P 
of his own, ‘ Le concerto de violon de Beethoven,’ in La Revue 
Musicale of April, 1927, and asks for the publication of his letter. 


‘... Le plan est identique, jugez en. 


‘Mon étude commence par la constatation que le concerto, 
aujourd hui pierre angulaire du répertoire des violinistes, mis 
un temps inoui & se répandre. M. L. Sommers: méme exorde, 
‘keystone ’’’ of the violin repertory ... ‘‘ surprising with what 
extreme indifference early efforts to promulgate the work were 
received.” 


‘ 2de paragraphe, prédilection de Beethoven pour ia musique de 
violon entre 1790-1800, rappel de l’ébauche du concerto en ut majeur 
. . « portrait de Clément, 2 anecdotes sur Clément, précautions pris 
par Clément pour faire passer l’ceeuvre, jugée difficile & écouter, entre 
une ouverture de Méhul et des variations jouées sur le violon tenu 
& l’envers . . . reprise de l’ceuvre par Baillot en 1828, observations 
| de Fétis, etc.—tout cela se retrouve dans M. Sommers, et rien que 
‘ { cela, car il n’y a pas un seul élément nouveau d’information historique. 


‘Enfin je cite l’opinion d’un critique dans The Hatmonicon, in 
SF 1882: ‘* c’est une fiddling affair, qu’un compositeur de troisiéme ou 
quatriéme z6ne aurait pu écrire.’’ M. Sommers le cite aussi: “‘ a 


" fiddling affair, that a composer of the third or fourth class could have 
written.’’ Malhevreusement, |’original anglais, que j’avais traduit, 
et que mon copiste n’a pas vu, disait textuellment: ‘* It is a fiddling 
affair, and might have been written by any third or fourth rate 


composer. 
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G. 


A. 


SYSTEMATIZED 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Dictionaries. 
Encyclopedias. 
Repertories. 
Catalogues of Libraries. 
Congress reports. 
Festival publications 
Guides 


II. HISTORY. 


General. 
Single periods. 
1. Down to the middle ages. 
2. Renaissance and Baroque. 
8. 18th and 19th centuries. 
4, 20th century. 
Single countries. 
Single towns 
forms and species. 
1. Vocal. 
(a) General 
(b) Choral. 
(c) Songs and madrigals. 
(d) Opera. 
2. Instrumental. 
8. Theory. 
a and their music. 
General. 
String instruments. 
Wind intruments. 
Keyboard intruments. 
(a) General. 
(6) Organ. 
(c) Pianoforte. 
(d) Player Piano. 
Percussion. 
Single persons (biography, letters, auto- 


r 


biography). 


1. Collective. 
2. Particular. 


Ill. VIEWS ON MUSIC. 


Criticism. 
1. General essays and collections. 
2. Special (analysis and _ stylistic 
interpretation). 
(a) Collections (several authors) 
(6) Entire production of single 
authors. 
(c) Works (single or in groups) by 
Single authors. 


cower -<« 


INDEX 


Aesthetics. 

1. General. 

2. Special (music and other arts). 
3. Tentative or prophetic essays. 


IV. SOCIOLOGY. 
(music in public life). 


Vv. TEACHING 
(method, education). 


General essays or reports. 
Special treatises. 
1. Practical. 
(a) Vocal. 
Instrumental. 
1. Conducting, instrumentation. 
2. Organ an ‘liturgical accom- 
paniment. 
8. Pianoforte. 
4. Harpsichord. 
5. Lute. 
6. Violin. 
(c) Theoretical. 
1. Ear training. 
2. Musical elements (harmony, 
counterpoint, forms, &c.). 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ACOUSTICS. 


Psychology. 
Acoustics. 
Folklore. 
Mechanical. 


VII. PRACTICAL EDITIONS. 
(Music, plays, text books, &c.) 


Collections. 
Single authors. 
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SUBJECTS OF BOOK REVIEWS, 1921-33 


I. 


TITLE. 


A: Dictionaries. 

1. A Dictionary of Old English Music and 
Musical Instruments. 

2. A Dictionary of Modern Music and 
Musicians. 

8. Black’s Dictionary of 
Musicians. 

4. A Biographical Dictionary of Old 
English Music. 


(see also II] F,6; II F,10; I F,13; IJ F,25) 


B: Encyclopedias. 

1. Encyclopédie de la 
Dictionnaire du Conservatoire. 

ire Partie, 5th vol. 

(a) India. 

(b) Turkey. 


C: Repertories. 
. A Manual of English Church Music. 


Music and 


Musique et 
Vol. 4. 
2. Dto. 


Lyrics from old song books. 

Music in the poets. 

A Repertoire of English Cathedral 
Music. 


D: Catalogues of Libraries. 


1. Catalogue of the King’s Music Library. 
(Part I: The Handel Manuscripts.) 

2. Dto. (Parts II and III.) 

3. Inventaire du Fonds Blancheton de la 
Bibliothéque du Conservatoire de Paris. 

4. Breviary MSS. at Helsingfors. 


E: Congress Reports. 
1. Musical Competition Festivals. 
2. Proceedings of the Musical Association. 
3. Bericht tuber die musikwissenschaft- 
liche Tagung der Internationalen Stif- 
tung Mozarteum in Salzburg vom 2.-5. 
August, 1931. 
F: Festival Publications. 


1. Gedenkboek aangeboden aan Dr. D. F. 
Scheurleer op sijn 70sten verjaardag, 
bijgedragen van vrienden en vereerders 
op het gebied dee muziek. 

(see also II D,5) 


G: Guides. 


1. Schlesisches Museum fiir Kunstgewerbe 
und Altertiimer, Breslau. 

2. Catalogue of the Haydn Anniversary 
Exhibition, Vienna, 1932. 

3. Fiihrer durch die Josef Haydn-Kollek- 
tion im Museum der Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Wien. 2. Aufl. 

(see also II F,4) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


AUTHOR. 


Jeffrey Pulver. 

A. Eaglefield-Hull. 
L. J. de Bekker. 
Jeffrey Pulver. 


A. Lavignac. 
A. Lavignac. 


George Gardner and 
Sydney H. Nicholson. 
Edmonstone Duncan. 
Esme J. Howard. 

E. H. Fellowes and 
C. Hylton Stewart. 


W. Barclay Squire. 


W. Barclay Squire. 
Lionel de la Laurencie. 


Toivo Haapanen. 
Emest Fowles. 


Musical Association. 
Erich Schenk. 


Hedwig Kraus und 
Kar! Geiringer. 


REVIEWER, 


R. O. Morris. 


A. H. Fox Strangways. 


Robert Lachmann. 


Francis W. Galpin. 
Marion M. Scott. 
Marion M. Scott. 


Jan. 


1921. 


July 1923. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Jan. 1924. 
Oct, 1927. 
Oct. 

Jan. 1932. 


1927. 


1927. 


1929. 
1929, 


July 1933. 


April 1923. 


Jan. 


1931. 


July 1933. 


July 1926. 


April 1933. 
April 1933. 
July 1933, 


Jan. 1924. 
Oct. 1924. 
Jan. 1925. 
| Se.G. 
— 
Cc. B. Oldman. 
P. Epstein und 
E. Scheyer. 
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A: General. 


1. Voyage Musical au Pays du Passé. 
2. A Musical Tour Throngh the Land of 


the Past. 


3. A History of Music. 


The History of Music. 
Handbuch der Musik-geschichte. 


Storia della Musica. 

The Progress of Music. 

Muziek Geschiedenis in Beeld. 
10. Music. A short history. 

B: Single Periods. 

1. Down to the Middle Ages. 


La Musique dans l’Histoire Générale. 


If. HISTORY. 


Romain Rolland. 
Romain Rolland 
(transl. by 
Bernard Miall). 
Paul Landormy 
(transl. by 

F. H. Martens). 
Cecil Gray. 

yuido Adler. 
Romain Rolland. 
Alfredo de Ninno. 
George Dyson. 
Caspar Howeler. 
W. j. Turner. 


1. El Codex Musical de Las Huelgas Higini Anglés. 
(Musica a veus dels segles XIII-XIV). 


2. La Musique au Moyen Age. 


Théodore Gérold. 


(see also IT C,14; II D,1; II D,2; U1 F,17) 


2. Renaissance and Baroque. 


3. Contrapuntal Technique in the 16th R. O. Morris. 


Century. 


Ben Jonson and Elizabethan Music. 
in der weltlichen 


4. 
5. Adrian Willaert 
Vokalmusik seiner Zeit. 


6. Oxford History of Music. Vol. 
Part II 


The Polyphonic Period. 
(2nd ed.). 


7. Die religidse Haltung in der Reforma- 


tionsmusik. 


Willa McClung Evans. 
Erich Hertzmann. 


II. H. E, Wooldridge. 


Werner Gosslau. 


Dorothy Holland. Jan. 1921. 

April 1922. 

Jan. 1924. 

Oct. 1928. 
Se.G. July 1930, 
H.A.M. Oct. 1931. 
F. Bonavia. April 1932. 
A.H.FS. Oct. 1982. 
Sc.G. Oct. 1932. 
Sc.G, Oct. 1932. 
W. H. Frere. July 1938. 
Walter Frere Oct. 1933. 
Steuart Wilson. April 1923. 
Sc.G. April 1931. 
E.W. Jan. 1932. 
Sc.G. Jan. 1933. 
C. S. Terry. Oct. 1933. 


(see also T A,1; A,4; I1C,16; II D8; IT E,10; B21; IL E,28; E,31; E,32; IL E33; I1 
II E,38; I1 F,2; IL If F,19; IIL A,78) 


8. 18th and 19th Centuries. 
De Couperin 4 Debussy. 


8. 
9. The Listener’s History of Music. Vol. I. 


To Beethoven. 


10. Biblioteca di Cultura moderna: 


Jean Chantavoine. 
Percy A. Scholes. 


La Antonio Capri. 


Musica da Camera dei Clavicembalisti 


a Debussy. 
11. La musique aux temps romantiques. Julien Tiersot. 
12. Die Anfange der neueren Musikge- Elisabeth Hegar. 
schichtsschreibung um 1770 bei 


Gerbert, Burney und Hawkins. 


(see also II E,32; II E,35; If TI F,19; F,30; Il F,33) 


4. 20th Century. 


13. Modern Music: Its Aims and Tendencies. 


14. The New Music. 

15. A Survey of Contemporary Music. 
16. Studies in Modern Music. 

17. The Problems of Modern Music 


18. Bela Bartdék. 
phologie der neuen Musik. 

19. Moderne Harmonik. 

20. Modern Composers. 

21. Music of Our Day. 


(see also TA,2; IL B,21; I1C,4; I1C,7; I1C,8; UC10; I1C,12; 


Fin Beitrag zur Mor- 


Rollo H. Myers. 
George Dyson. 

Cecil Gray. 

Sir W. H. Hadow. 
Adolf Weissman 
(transl. by 

M. M. Bozman). 
Edwin von der Niill. 


Edwin von der Niill. 
Guido Pannain. 
Lazare Saminsky. 


II E,27) 


M.D.C. July 1921. 

July 1924. 
July 1926. 
Se.G July 1931. 
J. M. Coopersmith July 1933. 
W.W.R. Jan. 1924. 
Ernest Walker. Jan. 1925. 
Ernest Walker. Jan, 1925. 
S.G. July 1926. 
July 1926, 
Se.G Jan. 1931, 
E.W. April 1932, 
E: Lockspeiser Jan. 1933. 
F Jan. 1933, 


B. 
IC,17; I1 IL 
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SUBJECTS OF BOOK REVIEWS, 1921-33 


I. 


TITLE. 


A: Dictionaries. 


1. A Dictionary of Old English Music and 
Musical Instruments. 

2. A Dictionary of Modern Music and 
Musicians. 

8. Black’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. 

4. A Biographical Dictionary of Old 
English Music. 

(see also II F,6; II F,10; II F,13; II F,25) 


B: Encyclopedias. 
1. Encyclopédie de la Musique et 
Dictionnaire du Conservatoire. Vol. 4. 
2. Dto. ire Partie, 5th vol. 
(a) India. 
Turkey. 


C: Repertories. 
1. A Manual of English Church Music. 


Lyrics from old song books. 

Music in the poets. 

A Repertoire of English Cathedral 
Music. 


D: Catalogues of Libraries. 


1. Catalogue of the King’s Music Library. 
(Part I: The Handel Manuscripts.) 

2. Dto. (Parts II and III.) 

3. Inventaire du Fonds Blancheton de la 
Bibliothéque du Conservatoire de Paris. 

4. Breviary MSS. at Helsingfors. 


E: Congress Reports. 
1. Musical Competition Festivals. 
2. Proceedings of the Musical Association. 
3. Bericht tuber die musikwissenschaft- 
liche Tagung der Internationalen Stif- 
tung Mozarteum in Salzburg vom 2.-5. 
August, 1931. 


F: Festival Publications. 


1, Gedenkboek aangeboden aan Dr. D. F. 
Scheurleer op sijn 70sten verjaardag, 
bijgedragen van vrienden en vereerders 
op het gebied dee muziek. 

(see also II D,5) 
G: Guides. 


1. Schlesisches Museum fiir Kunstgewerbe 
und Altertiimer, Breslau. 

2. Catalogue of the Haydn Anniversary 
Exhibition, Vienna, 1932. 

%. Fiihrer durch die Josef Haydn-Kollek- 
tion im Museum der Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Wien. 2. Aufl. 

(see also II F,4) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
AUTHOR. 


Jeffrey Pulver. 

A. Eaglefield-Hull. 
L. J. de Bekker. 
Jeffrey Pulver. 


A. Lavignac. 
A. Lavignac. 


George Gardner and 
Sydney H. Nicholson. 
Edmonstone Duncan. 
Esme J. Howard. 

E. H. Fellowes and 
C. Hylton Stewart. 


W. Barclay Squire. 


W. Barclay Squire. 
Lionel de la Laurencie. 


Toivo Haapanen. 
Emest Fowles. 


Musical Association. 
Erich Schenk. 


P. Epstein und 
E. Scheyer. 


Hedwig Kraus und 
Karl Geiringer. 


REVIEWER. 


R. O. Morris. 


A. H. Fox Strangways. 


Robert Lachmann. 


Sc.G. 
Se.G. 
A.H.F.S. 


Francis W. Galpin. 
Marion M. Scott. 
Marion M. Scott. 


Jan. 1921. 


July 1923. 


Jan. 1924. 
Oct. 1927. 


Oct. 1927. 
Jan. 1932. 


Oct. 1927. 


Oct. 1929. 
Oct. 1929. 


July 1933. 


April 1923. 


Jan. 1931. 
July 1933. 


July 1926. 


April 1933. 
April 1933. 


July 1933, 


DATE. 
— 
| 

— 
: Cc. B. Oldman. 


REVIEWS OF 


General. 


Voyage Musical au Pays du Passé. 
A Musical Tour Throngh the Land of 
the Past. 


A History of Music. 


The History of Music. 

Handbuch der Musik-geschichte. 

La Musique dans |’Histoire Générale. 
Storia della Musica. 

The Progress of Music. 

Muziek Geschiedenis in Beeld. 
Music. A short history. 


B: Single Periods. 


1. 


2. 


1. Down to the Middle Ages. 


El Codex Musical de Las Huelgas 
(Musica a veus dels segles XIII-XIV). 
La Musique au Moyen Age. 


(see also IT C,14; II D,1; II D2; Il F,17) 


(see 


(see 


16, 


18, 


19. 
20. 
21. 
(see 


2. Renaissance and Baroque. 
Contrapuntal Technique in the 16th 
Century. 

Ben Jonson and Elizabethan Music. 
Adrian Willaert in der weltlichen 
Vokalmusik seiner Zeit. 

Oxford History of Music. Vol. II. 
The Polyphonic Period. Part II 
(2nd ed.). 

Die religidse Haltung in der Reforma- 
tionsmusik. 


alsoIA,1; A,4; 110,16; ITE 
II E,38; II F, 


8. 18th and 19th Centuries. 
De Couperin 4 Debussy. 
The Listener's History of Music. Vol. I. 
To Beethoven. 
Biblioteca di Cultura moderna: La 
Musica da Camera dei Clavicembalisti 
a Debussy. 
La musique aux temps romantiques. 
Die Anfange der neueren Musikge- 
schichtsschreibung um 41770 bei 
Gerbert, Burney und Hawkins. 
also II E,32; E,35; II E,36; F,19; 


4. 20th Century. 
Modern Music: Its Aims and Tendencies. 
The New Music. 
A Survey of Contemporary Music. 
Studies in Modern Music. 
The Problems of Modern Music 


Bela Barték. Ein Beitrag zur Mor- 
phologie der neuen Musik. 

Moderne Harmonik. 

Modern Composers. 

Music of Our Day. 


If. HISTORY. 


Romain Rolland. 
Romain Rolland 
(transl. by 
Bernard Miall). 
Paul Landormy 
(transl. by 

F. H. Martens). 
Cecil Gray. 
Guido Adler. 
Romain Rolland. 
Alfredo de Ninno. 
George Dyson. 
Caspar Héweler. 
W. J. Turner. 


Higini Anglés. 
Théodore Gérold. 


R. O, Morris. 


Willa McClung Evans. 


Erich Hertzmann. 


H. E. Wooldridge. 


Werner Gosslan. 


10; Il E,28; 
2; IL F,9; F,19; IIT A,78) 


Jean Chantavoine. 
Percy A. Scholes. 


Antonio Capri. 


Julien Tiersot. 
Elisabeth Hegar. 


II F,30; II F,33) 


Rollo H. Myers. 
George Dyson. 

Cecil Gray. 

Sir W. H. Hadow. 
Adolf Weissman 
(transl. by 

M. M. Bozmazn). 
Edwin von der Nill. 


Edwin von der Niill. 
Guido Pannain. 
Lazare Saminsky. 


alsoIA,2; II B,21; IC,7; IC,8; C10; ITC,12; 
II B,27) 


BOOKS INDEX 


Dorothy Holland. 


Steuart Wilson. 


G. 
E.W. 


Se.G. 


Cc. Terry. 


E,31; E,32; 


M.D.C. 


$.G. 


W.W.R. 

Ernest Walker. 
Ernest Walker. 
S.G. 

$.G. 


Sc.G. 


E.W 
E: Lockspeisr. 
F.B 

Irc, 15; II C,17; 


Jan. 1921. 


April 1922. 
Jan. 1924. 


Oct. 1928. 
July 1930. 
Oct. 1931. 
April 1932. 
Oct. 1982. 
Oct. 1982. 
Oct. 1932. 


July 1933. 
Oct. 1933. 


April 1923. 


April 1931. 4 
Jan. 1932. 


Jan. 1933. 


Oct. 19383. 
IL E38; IL B,85; 


July 1921. 
July 1924. 


July 1926, 


July 1931, 
July 1933. 


Jan. 1924. 
Jan. 1925. 
Jan. 1925. 
July 1926. 
July 1926. 


Jan. 1931. 


April 1932, 

Jan. 1933. 

Jan. 1933. : 
Il £,23; Il E,26; 


| 
A: 
4. 
5. Sc.G. 
6. H.A.M. 
7. F. Bonavia. 
8. AHLFS. 
9. Se.G. 
| 
4. 
4 
7. 
om 
9. 
11. Se.G. 
12. J. M. Coopersmith. 
13. 
15. 
= 
17. 
é 
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1 
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C: Single Countries. 


4. 
5. 


(see alsoI A,1; 1A,4; IC,1; 


7. 
8. 


America. 
An hour with American music. 
(see also IV, 7) 

Arabia. 
Historical Facts for the 
Musical Influence. 
(see also V B,38; VI A,6). 


England. 
The History of English Music. 2nd 
Ed 


Arabian 


Modern British Composers. 
English Music. 


France. 
The Spirit of French Music. 


Modern French Music. 


Les tendences de la musique frangaise 
moderne. 


(see also II F,27; V B,1) 


Germany. 


(see II E,10; E,23; II F,30; IV,9) 


Japan. 

9. Die Geschichtlichen Denkmialer der 
Japanischen Tonkunst. I. Hofmusik 
(Saibara). 

Netherlands. 

10. Moderne Nederlandsche Componisten. 
Palestine. 

11. Hebrew Music. 
Russia. 

12. Modern Russian Composers. 
Saxony. 

13. S&chsische Stadtpfeifer. 
Scotland. 

14. Music in Medigval Scotland. 
Spa 

15. A Phtare of Modern Spain. 

16. The Music of Spanish History to 1900. 

17. Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music. 

(see also II B,1) 

D: Single Towns or Districts. 

1. The Abbey of St. Gall as a Centre of 
Literature and Art. 

2. La Musique et les Musiciens de l’Ancien 
Pays de Liége. 

8. Zur Geschichte der Musik am Hofe in 
Hannover 1636-89. 

4. Istituzioni e Monumenti dell’ arte 
Musicale Italiana. Vol.3. Le capelle 
musicali di Novara. 

5. Les Grands prix de Rome de Musique. 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Paul Rosenfeld. 


H. G. Farmer. 


Henry Davey. 


Herbert Lambert. 
Sir W. H. Hadow. 


IC,.4; If B,4; IL E,6; IL E,8; 1E,9, 
III A,78; III B,11) 


Pierre Lasserre 
(transl. by 
Denis Turner). 


Edward Burlingame 


Hill. 
R. Bernard. 


Nanki Musikbiblioteek 


Tokio. 


Paul F. Sanders. 


David Ewen. 


Leonid Sabaneyeff. 


Hermann Techritz. 


H. G. Farmer. 


J. B. Trend. 


The Hispanic Society 


of America. 
J. B. Trend. 


J. M. Clark. 
Antoine Auda. 
T. Abbetmeyer. 
Vito Fedeli. 


Henri Rebois. 


Sc.G. 


A.H.F.S. 


Sc.G. 
II E,11; 


M.D.C. 


W.W.R. 
Sc.G. 


F. W. Galpin. 


Anselm Hughes. 
Anselm Hughes. 
Walter Ford. 


F. Bonavia. 


F. Bonavia. 


IL E,18; Il E,28; 


Jan. 1931, 


Oct. 1930. 


Jan. 1922. 


Jan. 1924. 
Oct. 1931. 


II F,23; 


July 1921. 


Oct. 1925. 
July 1931. 


Jan. 1932. 


July 1931. 
July 1932. 
Jan. 1930. 
Oct. 1933. 
July 1931. 


Oct. 1921. 
Oct. 1926. 


July 1930. 


Oct. 1926. 
Jan. 1931. 
Oct. 1932. 
July 1933. 


July 1933. 


| 
2. 
i 
| 
— 
= 
a 
: 
Sc.G. 
C. S. Terry. 
| 
R.O.M. 
E.B. 
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E: Single Musical Forms and Species. a: 
1. Vocal. 
(a) General. 
1. Les maitrises et la musique de cheeur. Henri Bachelin. Sc.G. April 1932. . 
(6) Choral. us 
2. The Chorales (No. 1. Church Music A. W. Wilson. R. O. Morris. Jan. 1921. 8 
Monographs). 
8. Memories of Choirs and Cloisters. Herbert Brewer. A.H.F.S. an. 1932. Sal 
4. Die Geschichte des Gregorianischen Theobald Schrems. E.W. = 1932. e 
Gesanges in den protestantischen 
Gottesdiensten. 
5. An old Saint Andrew’s Music Book. J. H. Baxter. Walterus Truron. Jan. 1933. 
(see also I B,1; I1C,1; 1C,2; 1C,4; II B,7) 
(c) Songs and Madrigals. A 
6. The English Madrigal Composers. E. H. Fellowes. R.O.M. Jan. 1922. 
7. Els Madrigals ila missa de difuntsd’en Felip Pedrell -- April 1922. 
Brudieu. 
8. The English Ayre. Peter Warlock. — July 1927. 
9. Voice and Verse. A study in English H. C. Colles. April 1929 
song. 
10. Untersuchungen iiber die deutsche Herbert Rosenberg. J. M. Coopersmith. Oct. 1932. 
Liedweise im 15. Jahrhundert. ies 
11. English Ayres. A discourse. Peter Warlock. Steuart Wilson. Oct. 1932. ay es 
(see also II B,5; III A,78.) n 
(2) Opera. 
12. Wagner et le Recul du Temps. Jean Bartholoni. L. Dunton Green. Oct. 1924. 4 
138. L’Opera (1669-1925). J. G. Prod’Homme. F.B. Oct. 1925. oa 
14. The Opera (5th Ed.). R. A. Streatfeild. F.B. Oct. 1925. ‘b ie 
15. Wagner and Wagenseil. A source of Herbert Thompson. - July 1927. Fi: ae 
Wagner’s Opera ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.”’ 
16. Light Opera. Sterling Mackinlay. _~ April 1928 cing ay 
17. Origin and Development of Light Opera. Sterling Mackinlay. P.L.A. April 1928. eka 
18. The Foundations of English Opera. E. J. Dent. N. C. Gatty. Oct. 1928. t 
19. Eurydice or the nature of opera. Dyneley Hussey. _ July 1929. 
20. Opera Richard Capell. Sc.G. uly 1930. 
21. Cavalli et l'opéra vénétien au XVIIe Henry Pruniéres. Sc.G. an. 1932. 
siécle. 
22. Die Welt der Oper—Die Oper der Welt. Hans Gregor. Hermann Klein. Oct. 1932, ; 
23. Die deutsche komische Oper der Werner Bitter. Hermann Klein. April 1933. a 225 
Gegenwart, 1932. 
2. Instrumental. 
24. The Appeal of Jazz. R. W. S. Mendl. Sc.G. Oct. 1927, . 
25. Kings Jazz and David. Irving Schwerke. W.M.M. April 1928, cy ; 
28. The Elizabethan Jig and related song Charles Read — Oct. 1929. 2 4 
29. Die Entwicklung der Toccataimi?7.und Erich Valentin. E.B. Oct. 1931. : ex 
18. Jahrhundert (bis zu J. S. Bach). ete, eRe 
80. Geschichte des protestantischen Orgel- Giinther Kittler. E. Walker. April 1932. “ ta 
chorals, von seinen Anfangen bis zu den i a, 
Liineburger Orgeltabulaturbiichern. "a 
31. Die Allemande. Eine Untersuchung Ernst Mohr. H. V. F. Somerset. Jan. 1933. ous 
ihrer Entwicklung von den Anfangen 
bis zu Bach und Handel. 4 
82. Das Concerto grosso in Deutschland. Walther Kriiger. J. M. Coopersmith. April 1933. 
33. The Carillon. Frank Percival Price. Archibald Farmer. Oct. 193. d 
8. Theory. 
84. The History of Orchestration. Adam Carse. P.B. Oct. 1925. 
85. The art of accompaniment from a_ F. T. Arnold. R. O. Morris. April 1932. 
thorough-bass, as practised in the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 


MA 
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37. 
38. 


Die Geschichte der Begleitung des 
gregorianischen Chorals in Deutschland, 
vornehmlich im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Al-Kindi ‘Ueber die Komposition der 
Melodien’. 

Grundziige einer Geschichte des Basso 
Ostinato in der abendlandischen Musik. 


(see also: V B,26; V B,27; V B,28.) 
F: Instruments and their music. 


1. Instruments in general. 


Histoire des Instruments de Musique. 
Musical Instruments and their music, 
1500-1750. 

Eigenartige Musik-instrumente. 

Alte Musik-Instrumente im Museum 
Carolino Augusteum, Salzburg. 


(see also I G,1.) 


10. 


il, 


12. 
13. 


2. String instruments. 


Bow instruments. 
Critical and Documentary Dictionary 
of Violin Makers, Old and Modern. 


The Viols and other Bowed Instru- 
ments. 

The Bowed Harp. 

Harpie und Harpfenspiel. Vom Beginn 
des 16. bis ins zweite Drittel des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. 

Essai d'un dictionnaire universal des 
Luthiers. 


Rare Bows for Violin, Viola, Violincello. 


Die Viola da Gamba. 

Bezeichnungen iiir Saiten-und Schlagin- 
strumente in der altfranzésischen Lite- 
ratur. 


(see also: II G,80.) 


19. 


3. Wind Instruments. 
The Story of the Flute. 


Das Fagott. 
Das Saxophon. 
Aulos und Kithara in der griechischen 
Musik bis zum Ausgang der klassischen 
Zeit. 
The Piper's Guild Handbook. 

4. Keyboard instruments. 

(a) . General. 


Early Keyboard Instruments from the 
beginning to the year 1820. 

(6) Organ. 
The Church Organ. 
Music Monographs). 
The Dictionary of Organ and Organists. 
From the Organ Loft. 
English Organ Cases. 
I/Orgue: Ses éléments—Son histoire— 
Son esthétique. 


(No, 2. Church 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


P. Leo Séhner. 


R. Lachmann und M. 
el-Hefni. 
Leopold Nowak. 


René Brancour. 
Gerald R. Hayes. 


D. J. Balfoort. 
Dr. Karl Geiringer. 


W. J. Giltay. 
Henri Poidras 
(translated by 
Arnold Sewell.) 
Gerald R. Hayes. 


Otto Andersson. 
Hans Joachim Zingel. 


René Vannes. 


By Makers of the 
18th and 19th 
centuries. 

Joseph Bacher. 
Friedrich Dick. 


H. Macauley 
Fitzgibbon. 
W. Heckel. 
Jaap Kool. 
Helmut Huchzer- 
meyer. 


Margaret James. 


Philip James. 


Rev. Noel Bonavia 
Hunt. 


Alfred H. Allan. 
Andrew Freeman. 
Alexandre Cellier and 
Henri Bachelin. 


E.W. 


Francis W. Galpin. 


J. Coopersmith. 


M.D.C, 


F. W. Galpin. 


Francis W. Galpin. 


F. Thistleton. 
M.M.S. 


Francis W. Galpin. 
Francis W. Galpin. 


F. Bonavia. 


Marion M. Scott. 


Francis W. Galpin. 
Francis Galpin. 


A.H.F-.S. 


F.G.R. 

F. G. Rendall. 

R. P. Winnington 
Ingram. 


Scott Goddard. 


Francis W. Galpin. 


Harold E. Darke. 


Archibald Farmer. 


April 1932. 


April 1933. 
Oct. 1933. 


July 1921. 
Oct. 1928. 


July 1932. 
April 1933. 


July 1924. 
April 1928. 
Oct. 1930. 
April 1931, 
July 1932, 


April 1933. 


April 1933. 


July 1933. 
July 1933. 


July 1929. 


Oct. 1931. 
April 1932. 


Oct. 1933. 


Oct. 1930. 


Jan. 1921. 


Oct. 1921, 
Oct, 1921. 
April 1922. 
April 1933. 


| 
|| 
| 
3%. 
4. 
— 
5. 
— 7. 
9. 
ry ? ; 
| 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
24. 
a 


25. 
26. 
27. 


Orgelworterbuch. 
Orgue et Acoustique. 


Recherches sur quelques Maitres de 
l’ancienne Facture d’Orgues frangaises. 


(see also: V B,27). 


34. 


(c) Pianoforte. 


The History of the Pianoforte. 
Storia e Letteratura del Pianoforte. 
Die deutsche Clavichordkunst des 18. 


Jahrhunderts. 


Bouwengeschiedenis van het klavier. 


La Musica pianistica Italiana delle 
origini al 1900 (Biblioteca di Cultura 


Musicale. No. 1). 


Das Klavierklangideal Mozarts und die 


Klaviere seiner Zeit. 


The Piano-Forte: its history traced to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


(see also: If B,9; II B,10.) 


35. 
36. 


uo 


10. 


11. 


12. 


(d) Piano Player. 


The Player-Piano Explained. 
The Art of the Player-Piano. 


5. Percussion. 
The Kettledrums. 


The History and Art of Change-ringing. 


Carl Elis. 
Gabriel Bourdon. 


Félix Rangel. 


Herbert Westerby. 


Arnaldo Bonaventura. 
Cornelia Auerbach. 


Bertha van Bejnum- 
von Essen. 

A. Brugnoli. 

Hans Brunner. 


Rosamond E. M. 


Harding. 


Harry Drake. 
Sydney Grew. 


P. R. Kirby. 
Ernest Morris. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS INDEX 


Archibald Farmer. 
Archibald Farmer. 
Archibald Farmer. 


$.G. 


Sc.G. 


F. Bonavia. 


C. B. Oldman, 
E. Lockspeiser. 


H.W. 
H.W. 


A.H.F.S. 
F. Li. Edwards. 


G: Single Persons (Biography, Letters, Autobiography). 


1. Collective. 
Musical Portraits. 


Favourite Musical Performers. 
The men behind the music. 


Musicians Gallery. 


also: III A,8.) 


2. Particular. 


Eugen d’ Albert. 
Eugen d’ Albert : 
Menschenschicksal. 

Alfonso The Sage. 


Alfonso The Sage. 


The family of Bach. 


The origin of the family of Bach music- 


ians. 


Die Musikerfamilie Bach. 
Anna Magdalena Bach. 
The Little Chronicle of Anna Magdalena 


Bach. 


Johaun Christian Bach. 
Johann Christian Bach. 

Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 


J.S. Bach. A Biography. 


Ein Kiinstler-und 


Paul Rosenfeld. 
Sydney Grew. 


M. D. Calvocoressl. 


a 


Wilkelm Raupp. 


J. B. Trend. 


Charles Sanford Terry. 


Ernst Borkowsky. 


Charles Sanford Terry. 


Johann Nikolaus 
Forkel (transl. by 
Charles Sanford 
Terry.) 


Charles Sanford Terry. 


Sc.G. 


M.D.C. 
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July 1933. 


Oct. 1933, 
Oct, 1933. 


April 1924. 


July 1926. 


April 1931. 
April 1933. 
April 1933. 


July 1933. 
July 1933. 


April 1922. 
April 1922. 


Jan. 1931. 
Oct. 1931, 


April 1922. 
April 1924. 


Oct. 1981. 
July 1933. 


July 1931. 


Oct. 1926. 


Jan. 1930. 


July 1931. 


July 1925. 


April 1930. 


April 1921. 


Oct. 1928. 


4 
‘ 
30. 
| 
33. 
| 
| 
8. 
(cc ys 
8. C.S.T. — 
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18. Bach. 
14. Die Bachstatte ip Eisenach. Der Streit 


30. 


31. 
32. 


83. 


84. 
85. 


37. 


38. 


um Johann Sebastian Bachs Geburts- 
haus. 

J.S. Bach. A Biography. 

Forkel’s ‘ Life of Bach.’ 


Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Beethoven's Conversationshefte. 
Beethoven. Vie intime. 
Beethoven. Impressions of Contem- 
Taries. 
he Unconscious Beethoven. 
La jeunesse de Beethoven (1770-1800). 
Beethoven. 
Beethoven-Handbuch. 
Beethoven, his spiritual development. 
Beethoven the creator. 


Goethe and Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 

Hector Berlioz. 
Souvenirs de voyages. 


Das romantische Leben Hector Berlioz’. 


Sir Henry Bishop. 

The Life of Sir Henry Bishop. 
Arrigo Boito. 

Critiche e Cronache. 

Lettere di Arrigo Boito. 
Borodin, 

Borodin, the man and his music. 


Johannes Brahms. 


Brahms. 
Brahms. 


Brahms. 


Johannes Brahms: Persénlichkcit, 
Leben und Schaffen. 


Brahms. 


(see also: II G,136.) 


39. 
40. 


41. 


Anton Bruckner. 
The Life of Anton Bruckner. 


Anton Bruckner 


Antonio Bartolomeo Bruni. 


Antonio Bartolomeo Bruni, musicista 
cuneese. 
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Rutiand Boughton. 
Heinrich Alexander 
Winkler. 


C. S. Terry. 
C. S. Terry. 


Walter Nohl. 
André de Hevesy. 
O. G. Sonneck. 


Ernest Newman. 
J. G. Prod’homme. 
W. J. Turner. 
Theoder Frimmel. 
J. W. N. Sullivan. 
Romain Rolland 
(transl. by Ernest 
Newman.) 

Romain Rolland. 
Frank Howes. 


Hector Berlioz 
(collected by 

J. G. Prod’homme.) 
Adolf Boschot 
(transl. by 

Fritz Bondi.) 


Richard Northcote. 


Arrigo Boito. 
R. de Rensis. 


Gerald E. H. 
Abraham. 


Jeffrey Pulver. 
Walter Niemann 
(transl. by Catharine 
Alison Philipps.) 
Richard Specht 
(transl. by 

Eric Blom.) 

Gustav Ernest. 


Ralph Hill, 


Gabriel Engel. 


August Gdllerich und 
Max Auer. 


By a number of 
Italian and French 
writers. 


Sc.G. 
C.S.T. 


W. G. Whittaker. 


W.G. Whittaker. 


I,, Dunton-Green. 


Scott Goddard. 
Sc.G. 


Sc.G. 
Scott Goddard. 


Scott Goddard. 


Scott Goddard. 


E.B. 


M. Bonavia. 


Se.G. 
Sc.G 


Sc. Goddard. 


Jan. 1931. 
Oct. 1932. 


April 1933. 
April 1933. 


Oct. 1924, 
April 1927. 
April 1927, 
July 1927. 
July 1927. 
July 1927. 
April 1928. 
April 1928. 
July 1929. 


Jan. 1932. 
July 1933, 


Jan. 1933. 


July 1933. 


April 1921. 


April 1932. 
Oct. 1932. 


Oct. 1927. 


July 1926. 
July 1930. 


July 1930. 
July 1931. 


Oct. 1933. 


Oct. 1932. 
Jan. 1933. 


April 1932. 


? 
— 18. 
& 19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
| 
29, 
q = 
| Sc.G. 
36. Sc.G. 
| 
= 


42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


58 


59. 


60. 


61. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 
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Hans von Biilow. 
Letters of Hans von Biilow. 


Ferruccio Busoni. 
Ferruccio Busoni. 
Ferruccio Busoni: biography. 
William Byrd. 
William Byrd. 


Pablo Casals. 
Pablo Casals 

Fedor Chaljapine. 
Man and Mask. 


Gustave Charpentier. 
Gustave Charpentier. 
Frédéric Chopin. 


Chopin. 
A man of solitude. 


Arthur Coleridge. 
Arthur Coleridge, Reminiscences. 
Claude Debussy. 
Debussy & Ravel (Musical Pilgrim). 
Claude Debussy. 
La vie de Claude Debussy 
Claude Debussy et son temps. 
Claude Debussy. 


(see also: III A,13; III A,21.) 


Delius. 
Delius. 
Arnold Dolmetsch. 


The Work and Ideas of Arnold 
Dolmetsch. 


Gaetano Donizetti. 
Lettere inedite. Gaetano Donizetti. 


Gustave Doret. 
Gustave Doret. 
Felix Draesecke. 


Felix Draesecke. Der Lebens-und Lei- 
densweg eines deutschen Meisters. 


Anton Dvorak. 
Antonin Dvorak. 


Sir Elgar. 
Edward Elgar. 
Elgar. 


Richard Count Du 
Moulin-Eckart 
(transl. by 
Hannah Waller.) 


Siegfried Nadel. 
Edward J. Dent. 


Frank Howes. 
c 


Lillian Littlehales, 


Fedor Chaljapine 
(transl. by 
Phyllis Mégroz.) 


Marc Delmas. 


Wakeling Dry. 
Guy de Pourtalés. 
Henri Bidou. 
Henrik Opienski 
(transl. by 

E. L. Vojnich.) 


J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
D 


Arthur Somervell. 
M. Boucher. 
Jean Lépine. 
Léon Vailas. 
Maurice Boucher. 


Robert H. Hull. 
Robert Donington. 
Bolletino Bibliografico 
Musicale. 


Jean Dupérier. 
Erich Roeder. 
Karel Hoffmeister 


(transl. by Rosa New- 
march). 


Sc.G. 


Dorothy Holland. 
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July 1931. 


July 1932, 


April 1933. 


April 1928. 


Oct, 1930. 


Oct. 1933. 


April 1932. 


July 1927. 
Jan. 1928. 
Jan. 1928. 


Jan. 1933. 
July 1921. 


July 1925. 
Jan. 1931. 
Jan. 1931. 
Jan. 1933. 
Oct. 1933. 


July 1928, 


Oct. 1933. 


July 1931, 


Jan. 1933. 


Jen. 1933. 


April 1929. 


Jan. 1933. 
Oct. 1933. 


J. B. Trend. 
ar 
50. — 
52. Chopin’s Letters. 
E.B. 
54. L.D.G. 
56. Sc.G. 
57. F.B. 
F. Bonavia. 
A. J. Sheldon. Sc.G. 
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F 
Gabriel Fauré. 
67. Gabriel Fauré. Philippe Fauré- 
Fremiet. 
68. Gabriel Fauré. G. Serviéres. 


John Field. 
69. John Field of Dublin. 
Girolamo Frescobaldi. 
70. Girolamo Frescobaldi 
Carl Fuchs. 


71. Erinnerungen eines Offenbacher Celli- 
sten. 


The Garcia Family. 
72. The Garcia Family. 


Sir Edward German. 
73. Sir Edward German: An Intimate 
Biography. 
Carlo Gesualdo da Venosa. 
74. Carlo Gesualdo. 


Joh, Wolfg. von Goethe. 


75. La vita Musicale di Goethe (Biblioteca 
di Cultura Musicale. No. 7). 
(see also II G,26.) 


Edward Grieg. 
76. Grieg. 
Grieg. 
Klaus Groth. 
78. Klaus Groth und die Musik. 
Gabriel Grovlez. 
79. Gabriel Grovlez. 


The Guarneri Family. 
80. The violin-makers of the Guarneri 
family, their life and work. 


Georg Friedrich Handel. 
81. Georg Friedrich Handel. 
Joseph Haydn. 
82. Haydn. 
(see also I G,2; 1 G,3.) 


Paul Hindemith. 

83. Paul Hindemith. 
Joseph Holbrooke. 

84. Joseph Holbrooke and his Work. 
Arthur Honegger. 

85. Arthur Honegger. 


W. H. Grattan Flood. 
Luigi Ronga. 
Carl Fuchs. 

G 


John Mewburn 
Levien. 


William Herbert 
Scott. 


Cecil Gray and 
Philipp Heseltine. 


A. Della Corte. 
Julius Réntgen. 
Yvonne Rockseth. 
Heinrich Miesner. 


Messrs. Chester 
(Miniature Essays). 


Alfred, Arthur and the 

late W. Henry Hill. 
H 

J. Miiller-Blattau. 


G. Keller. 


Heinrich Strobel. 


George Lowe. 


Messrs. Chester 
(Miniature Essays). 


W.M.M, 
W.M.M. 


G.H.J. 


F.B. 


E. Lockspeiser. 


Robert Bell. 


F. Bonavia. 


Sc.G. 
F. Bonavia. 


Scott Goddard. 


Se.G. 


E. H. Fellowes. 


E. Lockspeiser. 


Se.G. 


Jan. 1930. 


July 1931, 


April 1921. 


Jan. 1932. 


Oct. 1933, 


Oct. 1932, 


Jan. 1933. 


July 1927, 


April 1933. 


July 1931. 
Oct. 1933. 


July 1933. 


Oct. 1926. 


Oct, 1932, 


Oct. 1933. 


Oct. 192 


July 1932. 


April 1929. 


Oct. 1926, 


ww 
| 
E. Blom. 
M.D.C. 


87. 


88. 


94. 
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Leos Jandcek. 
Jandcek. 


Emmerich Kalman. 
Emmerich K4lman. 
Johann Christian Kittel. 


Johann Christian Kittel, 
Bach-Schiiler. 


der letzte 


David Laurie. 
The Reminiscences of a Fiddle Dealer. 
Franz Liszt. 


Liszt. 

La vie de Franz Liszt. 

Liszt, Wagner and the Princess. 
Franz Liszt. 


Corr dance de Liszt et de Madame 
d’Agoult, 1838-1840. 


(see also II G,172.) 


95. 


97. 


160. 


Edward Macdowell. 
Edward Macdowell. 

Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie. 
A musician’s narrative. 


Albéric Magnard. 
La Vie, l'Oeuvre et la Mort d’Albéric 
Magnard. 

Gustav Mahler. 
Gustav Mahler 

Thomas Mancinus. 
Thomas Mancinus, der Vorginger von 
Praetorius im Wolfenbiittler Kapell- 
meisteramt. 

Willem Mengelberg. 
De Psychologische Beteckenis san 
Willem Mengelberg als Dirigent. 


Claudio Merulo. 


. Memoria della vita e delle opere di 


Claudio Merulo. 
Luis Milan 


. Luis Milan and the Vihuelistas. 


Clandic Monteverdi. 


. Clandio Monteverdi. 


Monteverdi. 
W. A. Mozart. 


5. W. A. Mozart. Sa vie et ses ceuvres. 
. Mozart. 

. La lumiére de Mozart. ’ 

. Mozart, raconté par ceux qui l’ont vu. 
. Mozart. 

. An der Grabstitte W. A. Mozarts. 


1,3 


Julius Bistron. 


Albert Dreetz. 


L 
David Laurie. 


Frederick Corder. 
Guy de Pourtalés. 
William Wallace. 
Guy de Pourtalés. 
(Transl. by 
Eleanor S. Brooks.) 
Daniel Olliver. 


John F. Porte. 


Sir Alexander 
Campbell Mackenzie. 
Gaston Carraud. 


Rudolf Mengelberg. 


Werner Fiechsig. 


A. van den Boer. 
Augeio Catelani. 


J. B. Trend. 


G. Francesco 
Malipiero. 
Henry Pruniéres. 


J. G. Prod’homme. 
Dyneley Hussey. 
Adolphe Boschot. 
J. G. Prod’homme. 
Roland Tenschert. 
Hermine Clocter. 


W.M.M. 


W.MM. 
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July 1931, 


Oct. 1933. 


Jan. 1933. 


Oct. 1925. 


July 1926, 
July 1926. 

uly 1927. 
1927. 


Oct. 1933. 


July 1922. 


April 1928. 


July 1921. 


July 1926, 
Oct. 1933. 


July 1926, 


July 1931. 


July 1925. 


Jan. 1931. 
July 1951. 


Oct. 1925. 
April 1928. 
July 1928. 
July 1928. 
July 1931. 
Jan. 1952. 


\ 
93. — 
1 
= M.D.C. 
+ 
99. E. Lockspeiser. 
10 F. B. 
10 Se.G. 
10 
C.B.O, 
\ 
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111. Mozart. Ein Kiinstlerileben in Bildern Roland Tenschert. 


und Dokumenten. 


112. Mozart. Sein Leben, seine Persénlich- 


keit. 


118. Mozart und die Wiener Logen. 
Geschichte seiner Freimaurer-Kompo- 


sitionen. 


114. Promenades avec Mozart. L’homme, 


l’ceuvre, le pays. 


115. Mozart und die kénigliche Kunst. Die 
freimaurerische Grundlage der ‘‘ Zauber- 


fléte.” 
(see also II E,3). 


M. Mussorgsky. 
116. Mussorgsky. 


Arthur Nikisch. 
117. Arthur Nikisch. 


Lorenzo da Ponte. 


118. Iorenzo da Ponte, Memoirs. 
119. Lorenzo da Ponte’s Memoirs. 


Giacomo Puccini. 
120. Letters of Giacomo Puccini. 


Henry Purcell. 
121. Henry Purcell. 
122. Henry Purcell. 
123. Purcell. 


124. Henry Purcell. 


Maurice Ravel. 
(see II G,54). 

Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
125. My Musical Life. 


Sims Reeves. 
126. Sims Reeves 


Saint Saéns. 
127. Saint Saéns. 

Francesco Santoliquido. 
128. Francesco Santoliquido. 


Othmar Schoeck. 
129. Othmar Schoeck. 


Arnold Schénberg. 
180. Arnold Schénberg. 


Franz Schubert. 
131. Schubert. 
132, Franz Schubert, 
133. Franz Schubert. 


134. Schubert’s Letters. 


Max Morold. 
Otto Erich Deutsch. 


Henri Ghéon. 
Paul Nettl. 


Hugo van Dalen. 
N, 


F. Pfohl, H. Chevalley 
and others. 


L. A. Sheppard. 
Raoul Véze. 


Giuseppe Adami. 


William H. Cummings. 
Denis Arundell. 
Henry Dupré 

(transl. by 

Catherine Alison 
Philips and 

Agnes Bedford). 

A. K. Holland. 


Rimsky-Korsakofi 
(transl. by 
J. A. Joffe). 


Charles Pearce. 
s 


Arthur Hervey. 
Anonymous, 
Hans Corrodi. 


Egon Wellesz 
(transl. by 
W. H. Kerridge). 


Théodore Gérold. 
Newman Flower. 
Karl Kobald 
(transl. by 
Venetia Savile). 
Venetia Savile. 


C.B.O. 


C.B.O. 
Cc. B. Oldman. 


Cc. Oldman. 
B. Oldman. 


Se.G, 


Dunton Green. 


A.H.F-.S. 
F. Bonavia. 


Se.G. 


Jan. 1932, 


Jan. 1932. 


July 1933. 


July 1933. 
July 1933, 


July 1931. 


Oct. 1924. 


Oct. 1929. 
July 1932. 
Jan. 1952. 


Oct. 1925. 


April 1928. 


Oct. 1929. 


April 1933. 


Oct. 1924. 


Oct. 1924, 


Jan. 1922. 
Oct. 1926. 
Oct. 1931. 
July 1925. 
July 1924. 


Jan. 1929. 
Jan. 1929. 


Jan. 1929. 


1. 


? 
— 
P 
A.H.F.S. 
Se.G. 
Sc.G. 
R 
1! 
Ernest Walker. 14 
16 
| A.HLF.S. 
4 


135. 


136. 


137. 
138. 


139. 


140, 


141, 


142, 


143. 


144. 


145, 
146. 


147, 
148. 


149, 


150. 


151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 


156. 


157. 


158, 


159, 
160, 
161, 
162. 
163, 
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Heinrich Schiitz. 
Heinrich Schiitz. 


Clara Schumann. 
Clara Schumann, Johannes Brahms. 


Robert Schumann, 
Robert Schumann. 
Schumann. 
Cyril Scott. 
My Years of Indiscretion. 
Sibelius. 
Sibelius. 
Antonio Smareglia. 
Vita ed Arte di Antonio Smareglia. 
Wilhelm Speyer. 
Wilhelm Speyer, der Liederkomponist. 
G. Spontini. 
Spontini. 
Johann Strauss. 
Johann Strauss. 
Igor Stawinsky. 
Stravinsky. 
Strawinsky. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
Arthur Sullivan. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


Alexandre Tansmann. 
Alexandre Tansmann. 


Tschaikowsky. 
Tschaikows ky. 


Verdi. 
Verdi Intimo. 

Giuseppe Verdi. Nelle Lettere di 
#Zmanuele Muzio ad Antonio Barezzi. 


Johann Vesque. 
Johann Vesque von Piittlingen. 


Cosima Wagner. 
Cosima Wagner. 


Die Herrin von Bayreuth: Cosima 
Wagner, ein Lebens-und Charakterbild. 


Richard Wagner. 
Richard Wagner. 
Wagner as Man and Artist. 
Richard Wagner as he lived. 
The letters of Richard Wagner. 
The truth about Wagner. 


Erich H. Miiller. 
Berthold Litzmann. 


Frederich Niecks. 
Herbert Bedford. 


Cyril Scott. 

Cecil Gray. 
Ariberto Smareglia. 
Edward Speyer. 
Ch. Bouvet. 

Karl Kobald, 


André Schaeffner. 
Herbert Fleischer. 


H. Saxe Wyndham. 
Herbert Sullivan and 
Newman Flower. 


T 
Irving Schwerke. 


Hugo van Dalen, 
U, Vv 


Ferrucio Bonavia. 
Francis Toye. 
Carlo Gatti. 
Annibale Alberti. 


Helmut Schultz. 
w 


Richard Count Du 
Moulin-Eckart 
(transl. by 
Catherine Alison 
Philipps). 

Richard Graf Du 
Mulolin-Eckart. 


George Ainslie Hight. 
Ernest Newman. 
W. Wallace. 


Wilhelmann Altmana. 


P. D. Hurn and 
W. L. Root. 


Se.G. 


E.B. 


Francis Toye. 
F.B 


FB. 


E.W. 


E.B. 
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July 1926, 


April 1928. 


Jan. 1926. 
July 1926. 


April 1924. 


April 1932. 


Oct. 1933. 
July 1925. 
Jan. 1931. 
Jan. 1927. 


Jan. 1932. 
Oct. 1932. 


July 1927, 
Jan. 1928. 


Oct. 1931, 
July 1931. 
July 1939. 


July 1931. 
Jan. 1932. 


April 1932. 


Oct. 1932. 


Jan. 1932. 


Jan. 1931. 


July 1931. 


Oct. 1925, 
Oct. 1925. 
Jan. 1926. 
Jan. 1928. 


April 1930. 


te 
j Sc.G. 
Se.G. 
E 
Se.G. 
as 
G. Verdi. 
Verdi. Sc.G. 
Giuseppe Verdi: His Life and Works. 
W.M. 
w.M. 
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164. 


165. 


166, 


167. 
168. 


169. 


170. 
171. 
172. 


173. 
174. 


(see 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


Yee 


Der Ideengehalt von Richard Wagners 
dramatischen Dichtungen im Zusam- 
menhange mit seinem Leben und seiner 
Weltanschauung. 

Richard Wagner: Poéte et Penseur. 
Fact and Fiction about Wagner. 
Richard Wagner, his life in his work. 
The Women in Wagner's life. 


Richard Wagner, l'homme, le poéte, le 
novateur. 

Richard Wagner. 

Richard Wagner. 


Au Soir des Dieux. Des derniers reflets 
Wagneriens 4 la mort de Liszt. 

Richard Wagner in 260 Bildern. 
Richard Wagner in Miinchen. 
also II E,12; I1 E,15; II E,25; IT G,92). 

C. M. von Weber. 

Siebenundsiebzig bisher ungedruckte 
Briefe Carl Maria von Webers. Zur 
Feier seines hundertsten Todestages. 
Die romantische Reise des Herrn Carl 
Maria von Weber. 


W. E. Whitehouse. 
Recollections of a violoncellist. 


C. Fr. Zelter. 
Carl Friedrich Zelter’s Darstellungen 
seines Lebens. 


III. 


Criticism. 
1. General essays and collections. 
The pertinent Wagnerite, and other 


Essays. 
Cock and Harlequin. 


Essays before a Sonata. 

Shanties. 

The Principles and Methods of Musical 
Criticism. 

Crotchets. 

Oeuvres en Prose. 


Music and its Creators. 

The Spell of Music. 

Studies and Caprices. 

Music, classical, romantic and modern. 
The heritage of music. 

Monsieur Croche. 

Music and music makers. 

Long-haired Jopas: Old Chapters from 
twenty-five years of Music-Criticism. 
Music. 

Musical discourses. 
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Arthur Drews. 


Henri Lichtenberger. 
Ernest Newman. 
Paul Bekker. 

Julius Kapp 

(transl. by 

Hannals Waller). 

F. Choisy. 


René Dumesnil. 
Ernst Biicken. 


Marcel Herweg. 


Julius Kapp. 


Eduard Stemplinger. 


Leopold Hirschberg. 


Hans Watzlik. 


W. E. Whitebonse. 


z 
Johann Wolfgang 


Schottlander. 


VIEWS ON MUSIC. 


B. M. Steigmann. 


Jean Cocteau 
(transl. by 

R. H. Myers). 
Charles E Ives. 
George Marston. 
M. D. Calvocoressi. 


Percy A. Scholes. 
Richard Wagner 
(trans]. by 

J. G. Prod’bomme). 
Neville d’Esterre. 


J. A. Fuller Maitland. 


A. Brent Smith. 
Eaglefield Hull. 
Anonymous. 

Claude Debussy. 
Constance Morse 

E. Prime-Stevenson. 


Ursula Creighton. 
Richard Aldrich. 


E. Lockspeiser. 


E. Lockspeiser. 
E. Lockspeiser. 


E. Lockspeiser. 


E. Lockspeiser. 
E. Lockspeiser. 


A.H.F:S. 


E. Blom. 


E.W. 


Oct. 1931. 


Oct. 1981. 
Oct. 1931, 
Jan, 1932. 
July 1932. 
July 1933. 


July 1938. 
Oct. 1938. 


Oct. 1933, 
Oct. 19383, 
Oct. 1933. 
Jan. 1927. 


Oct. 1933. 


July 1930. 


April 1938. 


April 1921. 


July 1921. 


July 1921. 


April 1922. 


Jan. 1924. 


April 1924. 


July 1924. 


July 1926. 


E.B. 
Sc.G. 
E. Blom. 
— 
— E. Lockspeiser. 
a 
_ 
6. 
7. Geo. Ainslie Hight. PS 
8. P.E. 
10, Sc.G. July 1926. 
11. — Oct. 1927. 
12. Jan. 1928. 
13. Jan. 1928. 
Jan. 1928. 
15, J.AFM, Jan. 1928. 4 
16. Se.G. Oct. 1928. 4 
17. Se.G. Jan. 1929, 
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18. Collected Essays. W. H. Hadow. -- April 1929. 
19. Samuel Langford: Musical Criticisms. Neville Cardus. = Oct. 1929. 
20. A doorkeeper of music. J. A. Fuller-Maitiand. Sc.G. Jan. 1930. 
21. The theories of Claude Debussy. Léon Vallas Se.G. Jan. 1930, 
(transl. by 
Maire O’Brien). 
| 22. Gesammelte Schriften und Vortrige. Hermann Abert Sc.G. July 1930. 
(ed. by Friedrich 
Blume} 
23. A Forgotten Psalter, and other Essays. Richard Runciman Sc.G. July 1930. 
Terry. 
24. Gesammelte Schriften und Vortrige. Hermann Abert E.B. Oct. 1931. 
(ed. by 
Friedrich Blume). 
25. Opinions Musicales. Gabriel Fauré. WMM July 1931, x 
26. Essays on Music. Andrew A. Fraser. Se.G. July 1981. 
27. De Stemvork. Opstellen over muziek. Willem Pijper. Sc.G, July 1931. 
28. Around Music. Kaikhosru Sorabji. Scott Goddard. July 1933. i 
2. Special (analysis, stylistic interpretation). vd 
(a) Collections (several authors). of 
29. A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress. T. D. M. Rorke. — Jan. 1922. eae 
5 30. Das Meisterwerk in der Musik. Heinrich Schenker. E.W. July 1931, a 
Band III. 
81. A Repertory of 100 Symphonic Pro- Edward Prime Scott Goddard. Oct. 1933. ia 
grammes. Stevenson. q 
(6) Entire production of single authors. ee oe 
82, An introduction to the music of R. A. E. F. Dickinson. _— April 1929. - 7 ee 
Vaughan-Williams (Musical Pilgrim). 
88. Bach-Probleme. R. V. Mojsisovics. A.H.F.S July 1981. 
34. Linie und Form: Bach - Beethoven- Hans Meyer. E.W. Jan. 1932. 
85. Der Stil in Johannes Brahms’ Werken. August Sturke. Sc.G April 1933. 
(c) Works (single or in groups) by single authors. 
J. S. Bach. 
36. Bach's Chorals. PartIII. TheHymns Charles Sanford Ernest Newman. July 1922. ; 
and Hymn Melodies of the Organ Terry. i 
Works. 
37. The Organ Works of Bach. Harvey Grace. = Jan. 1923. 
38. Bach’s Keyboard Suites, Arthur Somervell. L.D.G. July 1925. 
‘48°’ Wohltemperiertes Klavier 
(1 and 2) 
q B Minor Mass (Musical Pilgrim). " 
89. Studien iiber die Symmetrie im Bau Withelm Werker. Sc.G Jan. 1927. ji 
der Fugen und die motivische Zusam- e 
mengehérigkeit der Priludein und 4 
Fugen des ‘‘Wohltemperierten Kla- 
viers”’ von J. S. Bach. 
40. Die Matthaus-Passion. Wilhelm Werker. Se.G. Jan. 1927. : 
41. Notes on the Church Cantatas of John William S, Hannam. Sc.G, April 1928. hd 
Sebastian Bach. 
42. Joh. Seb. Bach und die Kunst der Fuge. Erich Schwebsch. Isobel Munro. Oct. 1931. 
48. Die Kunst der Fuge: J. S. Bach. D. F. Tovey. Isobel Munro. April 1932. 
44. Companion of the Art of Fugue. D. F. Tovey. Isobel Munro. April 1932. 
45. Bach’s Chorals. C. S. Terry. W. G. Whittaker. April 1933. 4 
46. Bach’s Four-part Chorals. C. S. Terry. W. G. Whittaker. April 1935. i 
47, Musical Pilgrim Series (Six brochureson C. 5. Terry. W. G. Whittaker. April 1933. ms 
the choral works of Bach). 
48. Bach’s Orchestra. ) C. S. Terry. W. G. Whittaker. April 1983. ‘4 r 
A. Bax. : ‘ 
49. A handbook on Arnold Bax’s Sym- Robert H. Hull. Sc.G. April 1933, 
phonies. 
Voi. XV 


we, 
| 
\ 
‘ 


4 
4 


50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 


70. 


71. 


72, 


73. 
74. 
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L. van Beethoven. 
Beethoven: Pianoforte Sonatas 
Sonatas 1 (Musical Pilgrim). 
Beethoven's op. 18 quartets (Musical 
Pilgrim). 
Beethoven’s quartets. 


Les Symphonies de Beethoven. Etude 
et Analyse. 

An Introduction to an Unpublished 
Edition of the Pianoforte Sonatas of 


Beethoven. 


Johannes Brahms. 
Brahms’ Lieder. 


The Chamber Music of Brahms. 


Sir Edward Elgar. 
Elgar: Instrumental works (Musical 
Pilgrim). 

Conr. Kreutzer. 
Das einstimmige Kunstlied Conradin 
Kreutzers. 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Mendelssohn (Musical Pilgrim). 
Mendelssohn's Elijah (Musical Pilgrim). 

W. A. Mozart. 

A Study of Mozart’s last three Sym- 
phonies (Musical Pilgrim). 
Mozart’s string quartets (Musical 
Pilgrim). 

J. Rheinberger. 

The Organ Works of Rheinberger. 


Fr. Schubert. 
Schubert’s quartet in D minor and 
octet (Musical Pilgrim). 
Schubert’s Songs. 
Die Entwicklung der Form bei Schubert. 
Dargestellt au den ersten Satzen seiner 
Sinfonien. 

R. Schumann. 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Works (Musical 
Pilgrim). 

Rich. Strauss. 
Strauss’s Tone-poems (Musical Pilgrim). 
Strauss: The Rose Cavalier (Musical 
Pilgrim). 

J. Stravinsky. 
Stravinsky. The Fire Bird and Pet- 
tushka. 


P. J. Tschaikovsky. 
Tschaikovsky’s orchestral works (Musi- 
cal Pilgrim). 

G. Verdi. 
Il Melodramma di Verdi. 


R. Wagner. 
Parsifal—a study. 
National Opera Handbooks (‘‘ Parsifal "’ 
and “ The Mastersingers ’’). 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Dr. Arthur Somervell. 
W. H. Hadow. 
Joseph de Marliave 


(transl. by 
Hilda Andrews). 


Jean Chantavoine. 
John B. McEwen. 


Max Friedlander 
(transl. by 

C. Leonhard Leese). 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 


F. H. Shera. 


Anneliese Landau. 


Cyril Winn. 
Thomas Armstrong. 


A. E. F. Dickinson. 
Thomas F. Dunhill. 


Harvey Grace. 


A. Brent Smith. 


Richard Capell. 
Hans Joachim 
Therstappen. 


J. A. Fuller Maitland. 


Thomas Armstrong. 
Eric Blom. 


Edwin Evans. 
Eric Blom. 
Massimo Mila. 


Rutland Boughten. 
A. Corbett-Smith. 


L.D.G. 


J. M. Cooper-smith. 


L. Henderson- 
Wi 


Sc.G. 


M. Bonavia. 


Scott Goddard. 


Scott Goddard. 


Scott Goddard. 
Scott Goddard. 


Scott Goddard. 


lliams. 


July 1925. 
April 1928. 
July 1929. 


Jan. 1933. 
July 1933. 


April 1929. 


Oct. 1933. 


Oct. 1933. 


April 1931, 


April 1928. 
Oct. 1933. 


April 1928. 
April 1928. 


July 1927, 


April 1928. 


Jan. 1929. 
Jan. 1933. 


April 1928. 


Oct, 1933. 
Oct. 1933. 


Oct, 1933. 


April 1928. 


April 1933. 


Jan. 1921. 
April 1932. 


= 
 & 
A.H.F-S. 
68. 
= 
| E : 
= F, Bonavia. 
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75. Wagner’s Mastersingers (Musical Pil- 


grim). 
76. Wagner’s Music Drama of the Ring. 
77. The Musical Design of the Ring. 


John Wilbye. 


78. John Wilbye in seinen Madrigalen. 
Studien zu einem Bilde seiner Persén- 


lichkeit. 


B: Aesthetics. 


1. General. 
The Appreciation of Music. 
The Heart of Music. 
The Philosophy of Music. 
Musical Taste and How to Form It. 
Reflected Music. 


l’esthétique. 
Estetica 
D’ Aquino. 
Immanuel Kants Musikasthetik. 
Aesthetic Measure. 


2. Special (music and other arts). 
10. Sound and meaning in English Poetry. 


11. Musik und Tanz. 
12. Music and Literature. 


13. Die Bewertung der Musik im System 


der Kiinste. 
14. Musik und Rasse. 
15. Musica e Verismo. 
(see aiso II A,6). 


8. Tentative or prophetic essays. 


16. Ulven. 
17. Terpander. 


18. Orpheus or The Music of the Future. 


19. New musical resources. 


Music and Life. 


relation to modern life. 

From a music lover’s armchair. 
The Conduct of Public Worship. 
Music and its Lovers. 


Music in American Life. 


La Donna e la Musica. 
Das Konzertleben in Deutschland. 
10. Shafter Musical Copyright. 


(see also V A,5.) 


OP. Pr 


Les thythmes comme introduction 4 


musicale in S. Tommaso 


The fundamentals of music and their 


Bedeutung und Wesen der Musik. Teil 
I: Der Bedeutungswandel der Musik. 


Arthur Somervell. 


L. Archier Leroy. 
A. E. F. Dickinson. 


Hugo Meurich. 


Ernest Newman. 
Anna Alice Chapin. 
William Pole. 

M. D. Calvocoressi. 
Basil Maine. 

Pius Servien. 


Nelson Sella. 


Gustav Wieninger. 
G. D. Birckhoff. 


Katharine M. Wilson. 


Rudolf Sonner. 
James T. Lightwood. 
Heinrich Sahlender 


(Schlender ?). 


Richard Ejichenauer. 
Mario Rinaldi. 


Ulo Youff. 
E. I. Dent. 
W. J. Turner. 
Henry Cowell. 


IV. SOCIOLOGY. 
(MUSIC IN PUBLIC LIFE.) 


W. J. Turner. 
H. Rootham. 


R. W. S. Mendl 
Rev. Dennis Jones. 
Vernon Lee. 

Kathi Meyer. 


Augustus Delafield 


Zanzig. 


G. Edoardo Mottini. 
Gerhard Pinthus. 
Shafter. 


L.D.G. 


W.M. 
A.H.F.S. 


J. M. Coopersmith, 


ro ook 


oF Ro 


. Lockspeiser. 
. Bonavia. 


W. M. Marsden. 
J. M. Coopersmith. 


R.B. 


F. Bonavia. 
J. M. Coopersmith. 
G, Herbert Thring. 


Fox Strangways. 
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July 1925. 


Oct. 1925. 
Jan. 1927. 


Oct. 1932, 


July 1922. 
July 1923. 
July 1924. 
Oct, 1925. 
July 1930. 


April 1931. 


July 1931. 


Jan. 1932. 
July 1933. 


April 1931. 


July 1931. 
Jan. 1932. 
Jan. 1932. 


April 1933. 


July 1933. 


Jan. 1924. 
Jan. 1927. 
July 1927. 
July 1930. 


Jan. 1922. 
Oct. 1925. 


July 1927. 
Oct. 1927. 
Jan. 1933, 
Jan. 1933. 


Jan. 1933. 
July 1933. 


July 1933. 
July 1933, 


+ 
. 
— 
be 
=, 
| 
A.E.B.S. 
4,4 
i 
ye 
4 
P.J.H. 
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: 
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MUSIC AND LETTERS 
V. TEACHING. 


(METHOD, EDUCATION.) 


A: General Essays or Reports. 


> 


Psychology applied to Music Teaching. 


Creative T ique. 
The Living Touch in Music and Educa- 


tion. 

Music and Boyhood. 

The Well-tempered Musician. 

The Rudiments of Music. 

Practical Course of Study in Music. 
Muziek in opvoeding en onderwijs. 
Music Throughout the Secondary 
School. 

How to Pass Music Examinations. 


Music and the Community. The Cam- 
bridgeshire Report on the Teaching of 
Music. 


Special treatises. 


1. Practical. 
(a) Vocal. 

Art du Chant en France. 
How to Sing. 
Hygiene of the Voice. 
Voice Trairviing. 
Fisin Words in Sin-ing. 
The Teaching of Interpretation in Song. 
The Singer’s Art. 
Singer’s French. 
The principles of expression in song. 
The teaching of interpretation in song. 
Class-singing. 
The Student of singing and the gramo- 
phone. 
The Gentle Art of Singing; 
The Voice. 
Quires and places where they sing. 


Vocal Disorders, their Cause and Cure. 


(6) Instrumental. 

1. Conducting, Orchestration. 
A Handbook on the Technique of Con- 
ducting 
The Orchestra. 
Conducting and orchestral routine. 
Alice in Orchestralia. 
Ein Orchestermusiker iiber das Diri- 
gieren. 
Orchestral technique. 
Handbook of Con:iucting. 


(see also II E,34; V B,15). 


Mrs. J. Spencer 

Curwen. 
George Woodhouse. 
H. Ernest Hunt. 


Thomas Wood. 
Francis Toye. 
Orlando A. Mansfield. 
Sister Mary Constance. 
Willem Gehrels. 
Margaret Donington. 


Reid Stewart. 


Théodore Gérold. 
Lilli Lehmann. 
Dr. Voorhees. 
W.S. Drew. 
William Shakespeare. 
Dawson Freer. 

H. Gregory Hast. 
May Laird-Brown. 
Hubert Brown. 
Dawson Freer. 
W. G. Whittaker. 
Dawson Freer. 


Sir Henry Wood. 
Frank E. Miller. 
Sidney H. Nicholson. 


Edgar T. Evetts. 


Adrian C. Boult. 


G. F. Malipiero. 
Frank Estes Kendrie. 
Ernest la Prade. 
Hans Diestel. 


Gordon Jacob. 
Hermann Scherchen 
(transl. by 

M. D. Calvocoressi). 


A.H.F.S 

R.OM 

W.M.M. 

W.M.M. 

A.H.F-S. 

Y.B. 

Sc.G. 

Henderson- 
Williams 

\.. Henderson- 

illiams. 

L. Henderson- 

Williams 


J. Steuart Wilson. 
J. Steuart Wilson. 
J. Steuart Wilson. 
S.W. 


WwW MM. 

W.M.M. 

S.W. 

Se.G. 

Sce.G. 

W.F 

W. A. Aikin 

Henderson- 
Williams 

L. Henderson. 
Williams 

Se.G. 

R. Capell. 

Sc.G 

E. Lockspeiser 


Jan. 1923. 


Oct. 1921. 
Jan. 1925. 


July 1925. 
Jan. 1926. 
Oct. 1927. 
Jan. 1932. 
Jan. 1932. 


July 1938. 
July 1933. 


Oct. 19338. 


April 1922. 


July 1924. 
July 1924. 
July 1924. 
July 1925. 
Tan, 1926. 
Jan. 1926. 
Oct. 1927. 
Jan. 1929. 


April 1930. 


Oct. 1930. 


April 1931. 


April 1931. 


Oct. 1932. 


April 1933. 


Oct. 1933. 


Jan. 1922. 


April 1922. 


Jan. 1931. 
Jan. 19382. 
July 1932. 


July 1932. 
Oct. 1933, 


| 
i 
‘ 
10. 
11. 
| | 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
3 
4 
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2. Organ and liturgical accompaniment. 


Harvey Grace. 

John Newton. 
Herbert F. Ellingford. 
Godfrey Sceats. 

J. H. Arnold. 


Ernest Newman. 
A. H. Lindo. 
Otto Ortman. 


Jacob Eisenberg. 
Maria Levinskaya. 


A. M. Gifford. 
Tobias Matthay. 


Elizabeth Simpson. 


Alice Ehlers. 
H. G. Farmer. 


Achille Rivarde. 
Leopold Auer. 

A. Baudet-Maget. 
J. Gerald Mraz. 
Sydney Robjobns. 


Aunie Lawton. 


(Harmony, councerpoints, ferms, etc.) 


Adolf Weidig. 


C. H. Kitson. 

A. Madeley 
Richardson. 

R. O. Morris. 


C. H. Kitson. 
Stewart Macpherson. 


Richard Stéhr, Hans 
Gal und Alfred Orel. 


A.H.F.S. 

D. Hopkins. 
D. Hopkins. 
Sc.G. 
A.H.F\S. 
L.D.G. 


Sc.G. 


Henderson- 


Williams. 


Scott Goddard. 


Francis W. Galpin. 


L. Henderson- 


Williams. 


Ernest Walker. 


Sc.G. 

Sc.G. 

C.H.K. 

Sc.G. 

L. Henderson- 
Williams. 

Henderson- 
Williams. 


VI. MUSICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ACOUSTICS. 


24. The Complete Organist. 

25. 65 Don'ts for Church Organists. 

26. The Art of Transcribing for the Organ. 

27. The Laturgical Use of the Organ. 

28. Plainsong accompaniment. 

(see also II E, 34-38). 

8. Pianoforte. 
29. The Piano player and its music. 
30. Pedalling in Pianoforte Music. 
31. The Physical Basis of Piano Touch and 
Tone. 
82. Natural technics in piano mastery. 
33. The Leviuskaya system of Pianoforte 
technique and tone-colour. 
34. The Pianoforte and how to study it. 
35. An epitome of the laws of pianoforte 
technique. 
36. Basic Pianoforte Technique. 
4. Harpsichord. 

37. Vom Cembalo. 
5. Lute. 

38. An old Moorish lute Tutor. 
6. Violin. 

39. The Violin and its Technique. 

40. Violin Playing as I teach it. 

41. Guide du violiniste. 

42. The Art of Violin Bowing. 

43. Violin Technique. 

(c) Theoretical. 
1. Ear training. 
44. Foundations of Practical Ear Training. 
Musical elements. 

45. Harmonic Material and its Uses: A 
Treatise for Teachers, Students and 
Music Lovers. 

46. The Elements of fugal construction. 

47. Fugue writing. 

48. Foundations of Practical Harmony 
and Counterpoint. 

49. Contrapuntal harmony for beginners. 

50. Studies in Phrasing and Form. 

51. Formenlehre der Musik. 

A: Psychology. 

1. Musical Presentation of Motion Pic- 
tures. 

2. Music, Health and Character. 

8. Music and Mind. 

4. The Scope of Music. e 

5. The Pschology of a Musical Prodigy. 


G. W. Beynon, 


Agnes Savill. 

T. H. Yorke Trotter. 
Perry C. Buck. 

G. Révész. 


S.H. and A.H.F.S. 


FP. 
A.H.F.S. 
L.D.G. 
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Jan. 1921. 
Jan. 1922. 
Jan. 1923. 
Jan. 1923. 
Jan. 1930. 


Jan. 1921. 
July 1922. 
July 1925. 


Oct. 1929. 


April 1931. 


Jan. 1932. 


April 1932. 


July 1935. 


Oct. 1933. 


April 1933. 


April 1921. 


Jan. 1922. 


April 1922. 


Oct. 1928. 
Jan. 1931. 


July 1933. 


July 1924. 


April 1930. 


Jan. 1934. 
Jan. 1932. 


April 1932. 
Oct. 1933. 


Oct. 1933. 


July 1921. 


Jan. 1924. 
April 1924. 
July 1924 
July 1925. 


24 
7 
= 
2 
i 
G.HJ. 
M.M.S. 
A.H.F.S. 
| 
| 
, 


The Influence of Music: From Arabic 
Sources. 


(see also II C,2). 


7. 


8. 
9. 
10. 


Receive it So, being a series of reactions 
to the incidents of the Theatre and the 
Music Hall, 

Music and character. 

Musical Experience. 

La Magie des Sons. 


B: Acoustics. 


The Mechanism of the Cochlea, a re- 
statement of the resonance theory of 
hearing. 

Diseases of the Musical Profession. 


Planning for Good Acoustics. 


Fondamenti fisici della musica (Biblio- 
teca di Culture Musicale, No. 3). 
Hearing in Man and Animals. 

An Introduction to Acoustics of 
Buildings. 


(see also II F,26.) 
C: Folklore. 


1. Songs and Tales from the Dark Conti- 
nent. 

2. Negro Folksongs. 

8. The Music of India. 

4. Folk Songs from the South. 

5. Das ungarische Volkslied. Versuch 
einer Systematisierung der ungarischen 
Bauermelodien. 

6. A book of Basques. 

7. Grundlagen einer musikalischen Volks- 
liedforschung. 

8. 303 Colinde cu text si melodie. 

9. Eesti Runoviisid (Mélodies runiques 
Extoniennes). 

10. Hungarian Folk Music. 

11. Songs of North New Guinea (Musicolo- 
gisch Onderzoek II). 

12. Over zeidzame fluiten in het Ngada-en 
Nageh-gebied (Musicologisch Onderzoek 
I). 

13. Marimba-Musik. 

14. The Rebirth of Hindu Musik. 

15. Svenska Latar. 

16. Rythme et mesure dans la musique 

pulaire Bulgare. 

17. Struktur-Probleme in primitiver Musik. 

18, A study of Papuan music. 

19. Folke-Musik i Gudbrandsdalen. 

(see also I B,2.) 

D: Mechanical. 

1. Panorama de la Radio. 

2. Phonographes et ie Mécanique. 

3. The Gramophone Handbook. 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Henry George Farmer. 
Basil Maine. 


Thomas Fielden. 
A. E. F. Dickinson. 
Lucy Kufferath. 


George Wilkinson and 
Albert A. Gray. 


Kurt Singer. 
(transl. by 
Wiadimir Lakond). 
Hope Bagenal and 
Alex. Wood. 

G. Venturini. 


R. T. Beatty. 
E. G. Richardson. 


Natalie Curtis. 


Natalie Curtis. 
Herbert A. Popley. 
John Harrington Cox. 
Béla Bartok. 


Rodney Gallop. 
Hans Mersmann. 


Sabin V. Dragoi. 
Tartu: Eesti 
Kirjanduse Seltsi 
Kirjastus. 

Béla Bartok 
(transl. by. 

M. D. Calvocoressi). 
J. Kunst. 


J. Kunst. 


Siegfried Nadel. 
D. Rudhyar. 
Nils Andersson. 
Stoyan Djoudjeff. 


Wilhelm Heinitz. 
J. Kunst. 
Ole Mork Sandvik. 


André Coeuroy. 
Eugéne H. Weiss. 
W. 5S. Rogers. 


H. J. Watt. 
Agnes Savill. 


S. E. Dykes Bower. 
F. Bonavia. 


Eric Steeler. 
Archibald Farmer. 


Kathleen Schlesinger. 
FS. 


H. R. Rivers-Moore. 
H.R.R.M, 
H. R. Rivers-Moore. 


July 1927. 
July 1927, 


July 1932. 
Jan. 1933. 
Oct. 1933. 


Oct. 1924. 
April 1932. 


July 1932. 


April 1933. 


Oct. 1933. 
Oct. 1933. 


April 1921. 


Oct. 1921. 
Oct. 1921. 
July 1925. 
Jan. 1927. 


Jan. 1931. 
Jan. 1931. 


July 1931. 
July 1931. 


Oct. 1931. 


Oct. 19381. 
Oct. 1931, 


Oct. 1981. 
Oct. 1931. 
Jan. 1932. 
Jan. 1932. 


Jan. 1932. 
Jan. 1932. 
Jan. 1932. 


Jan. 1931. 
July 1931, 
Jan. 1932, 


| | 
W.M.M. 
Sc.G. 
F. Bonavia. 
j.B.T. 
Se.G. 
E.B. 
1 
Sc.G. 
| | 
Sc.G. 
Sc.G. 
Sc.G. 
1 
E.W. 
Sc.G. 
Sc.G, 1 
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VII. 


PRACTICAL EDITIONS. 


(MUSIC, PLAYS, TEXTBOOKS), 


A: Collections. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Tudor Church Music (30 selections). 


Societatis Polyphonicae Romanae Rep- 
ertorium. 

Katholische Kirchenlieder. 

Istituzioni e Monumenti dell’ Arte 
Musicale Italiana. 

English Ayres. Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean. 


Polyphonia Sacra. A Continental 
Miscellany of the fifteenth century. 


Monumenta Musicae Belgicae. Eerste 
jargarg. 


Single Authors. 


Anonymous. 
A Liturgical Psalter. 
Missa ‘O quam Suavis.’ 
J. S. Bach. 
Joh. Seb. Bach. Cantata Texts. 


Johann Seb. Bachs Werke: Quodlibet, 
ein Fragment fiir vier Singstimmen. 
Bach’s Cantata Texts, Sacred and 
Secular. 

W. Byrd. 
Byrd: Masses for 3, 4 and 5 Voices. 
Tudor Church Music. Vol. II. Byrd. 
My Ladye Nevells Booke (W. Byrd). 

Calvin. 
Calvin’s First Psalter (1539). 

Fr. Chopin. 
The Complete Works of Frédéric 
Chopin. 
Oxford original edition of Chopin. 

G. Gabrieli. 
Istituzioni e Monumenti dell’ arte 
Musicale Italiana. Vol. II. Canzoni e 
Sonate a piu strumenti di Giovanni 
Gabrieli. 

Denis Gaultier. 
La Rhétorique des Dieux et autres 
piéces de Luth, de Denis Gaultier. 

Ch. E. Ives. 
Second Pianoforte Sonata, ‘Concord, 
Mass., 1840-1860.’ 

L. G. di Pistoja. 
Twelve Piano-Forte Sonatas of L. 
Giustini di Pistoja. 

Gil Vicente, 
Four Plays of Gil Vicente. 


Anonymous. 
R. Casimiri. 


Theodor Humpert. 
Giacomo Benvenuto. 


Peter Warlock and 
Philip Wilson. 

Ch. Van den Borren. 
De Vereeniging voor 


Musiekgeschiedenis 
te 2 utwerpen. 


Walter Howard Frere. 
H. B. Collins. 


Charles Sanford 

Terry. 
Neue Bachgesellschaft 
Cc. Terry. 


Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 
Hilda Andrews. 


Sir Richard Terry. 
Edouard Ganche 
Edouard Ganche. 


Giacomo Benvenuti. 


André Tessier. 

Charles E. Ives. 

Rosamond E. M. 
H 


Aubrey F ‘%. Bell. 


Steuart Wilson. 
A.H. 


A.H.F.S. 
F.B. 


Steuart Wilson. 
FP. Bonavia. 


Sc.G. 


A.H. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. 


S.G. 
Cc. S. Terry. 
W. G. Whittaker, 


Steuart Wilson. 
Steuart Wilson. 
Gerald Cooper. 


Sc.G, 
Angus Morrison. 
A.H.F.S, 


F. Bonavia. 


Donald Peart. 
E.W. 
E. Lockspeiser. 


J.B.T. 
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April 1923. 


July 1926. 


July 1931. 


Oct. 1932. 


Oct. 1932. 


July 1933. 


April 1933. 


July 1926, 
Jan. 1928, 


July 1926. 
Oct. 1932. 


April 1933. 


April 1923. 
April 1923. 


Jan. 1927. 
July 1932, 
Oct. 1932. 
April 1933. 


July 1933. 


Oct. 1933. 


July 1921. 


July 1938. 


April 1929. 


A 
¥ 
} 
2. 
4. 
Sik. 
4, 
7. 
10. 
‘ 11. 
= 
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AUTHORS OF REVIEWED BOOKS 


Abbetmeyer, T.  .. II D3 
Abert, Hermann III A22, III 
Abraham, Gerald E.H... .. . II G33 
Adami, Giuseppe II G120 
Adler, Guido .. II,A5 
Alberti, Annibale II Gi54 
Aldrich, Richard Ill Ai? 
Alexander, Heinrich . IiGi4 
Philips, Catherine ee See P 
Allan, Alfred H. ‘ II F22 
Altmann, Wilhelm . II Gi62 
Andersson, Niels .. VIC15 
Andersson, Otto II F8 
Andrews, Hilda mI A52, VII B8 
Anglés, Higini ‘ II Bi 
Anonymous (Gedenkboek) IF1 
(Catalogue) IG2 

(Dictionary) II F21 

(Men behind Music) . Il Gs 

‘a (Anna Magd. Bach) . II G9 

oo (Ant. Bart. Bruni) .. II G41 

(G. Donizetti) .. II G61 

(Fr. Santoliquido) II G128 

(Heritage of Music) 


(Music and Community) VAi1 


es (Tudor, Church Music) VIIA1 


(Byrd) VII B6 

(Byrd) VII B7 
(Chopin) VIILB10 
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